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ABSTRACT 

This is both a formative and summative evaluation of 
the 1969 Co-operative Services for Teacher Education Projects (Co-Op 
STEP) as an innovative and experimental federal project. The 
evaluation identifies the main objectives of the project, which 
include experimenting with team teaching in an atmosphere of freedom 
and innovation, providing master teachers with leadership experience 
and teacher assistants with teaching experience, and developing 
innovative materials. The evaluation includes reports on various 
workshops, in-service training projects, programs, tests, and 
questionnaires. The Co-Op stimmer session is characterized as having 
had high interest and total involvement, but some changes are 
recommended. The appendixes include a map of North Carolina showing 
participating counties and college locations; forms used in 
evaluation; and possible scores by test, form, and level. (Related 
document is SP 006 420.) (JA) 



"We desire the old because we do not know the new, and we 
always look for the grandeur of things which have passed aw^ 
without recognizing in the humble siiiQ)licity of new beginnings 
the germ which must develop in the future*" 



Marie Montessori 
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FOEMATIVE EVAKJAnON 



Evaluation of the I969 Co-Op STEP 
Activities in Carteret and Moore County 
Schools and the Teacher Training Pxogram 
of St. Andrews College 

Introduction 

The purpose -of this evaluation is to examine the activities of Title III, 
Co-Op STEP as an inncvati\^e and experimental Federal project, cooperating 
with the public school systems of Carteret and Moore County and with the 
teacher training department of St« Andrews College. 

This evaluation has ser-ved mai^ roles s as a data gathering instrument for 
the schc ilsj as an important aspect in the teacher training program; as an 
indispensable part of school curriculum dsvelopmentj as a field tested method 
of selecting instructional materials and mediaj as an effective means of 
teacher self improvement and in-service leadership; as an opportunity for 
experiment in the effect of technology, organizational pattern, and instructional 
method upon the learning process; and as a catalyst in affecting desired 
educational change. 

There are two major parts in this evaluation: formative and summative. 
Formati ve evaluation takes place prior to and during the time that the process 
or project to be evalxxated is fluid; the purpose of formative evaluation is 
to discover deficiencies and/or strengths during the plaiming and on-going 
phase so that necessary adjustments can be made immediately. Summative 
evaluation , as the name implies, takes place when the process or phase of a 
project to be evaluated is ended; the purpose of summative evaluation is to 
examine the outcome of planned activities in terms of the objectives of the 
project, to recommend ar^ necessary revisions, as well as to spell out the 
direction to be taken hy the project for another year. 



Part I 
Fonaative Evaluation 



The formative evaluation co^^ers fooi' aspects of the project ctevelopment: 
(A) The Preparation Period, (B) The Diagnostic Phase, (C) Professional 
Evaluation, and (D) Vfeekly Evaluation Sessions by Instructional Teams. 

A« The Preparation Period 

At the Fall Conference in October, 1968, a number of recommendations 
wer-e made which served as guidelines for the planning of the I969 activities. 
The orginial objectives were reexamined and reapproved, but additional 
objectives were added for each coontyo 

Original Objectives of Co^O p STEP Program 

On th basis of definite needs identified within the two school 

systems and general needs nationally, the followirjg objectives were 

established in an effort to meet mere extensively the educational needs 

of all students and enable them to achieve at their own level of e3q)ectancy 

to the extent possibles 

lo To experiment with teaching on the individualized, small 
group and large group basis in ccwiunication and con5)Utation 
skills in a team teaching setting and in an atmosphere 
conducive to freedcM to experiment and innovate involving 
students from all soeio«ecorio:iiic backgrounds « 

2« To identify and provide selected master teachers the 
opportunity to gain leadership experiences in serving 
as team leaders in the planning and teaching of indivi- 
dualized^ small group and large group learning activities 
and to explore various ways to utilize better the seindces 
of assistant teachers and teacher aides. 

3. To identify and provide a selected number of assistant 
teachers and teacher aides an opportunity under the ' 
leadership of a master teacher to develop innovative 
teaching techniques and evaluate his strenghts and 
weaknesses as a potential teacher. 
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U. To Identify, develop and evaluate a variety of materials and 
media as applied to individualized, small group and large 
group approaches to teaching. 

5# To provide an opportunity for school personnel from two 
administrative units, the Stat-e Department of Public 
Instruction and institutions of higher learning jnvol --'"^ 
in teacher preparation the opportunity to parti- 
educational programs involved in cooperative pic. . ^, 
administration and evaluation* 



Added Objectives for 1969-1970 

It a. In Moore County a new consolidated high school is to open 
in September, 1969 • This school is organized with team 
teaching, modular and flexible scheduling, individually 
prescribed instruction and an ungraded arrangement. There 
is a genuine need to prepare teachers and students to make 
the necessary adjustments for this change, 

b. Moore County is also moving in the direction of the 
establishing of a middle school. The people in the 
communities affected by this change need to be prepared. 

c. Carteret County is moving in the direction of team teaching 
in an ungraded primary and elementary school organization. 
Both pupils and teachers have a need to see this organization 
sucessfully demonstrated. 

d. Both Moore County and Carteret County are trying to build 
up a library of video tapes of model lessons in various 
subjects to be used in in-service training for beginning 
teachers as well as for evaluative purposes with the 
teacher interns. This requires the wide use of the video 
tape recorders. 

2. a. In Moore County the new consolidated high school will be 
operated on a trial run basis during the summer of 1969. 
Co-op instructional specialists and interns will carx7 
out the summer school program using the team approach in 
English, Science, French, Spanish, and Social Studies. 
Individually prescribed instruction, modular scheduling, 
flexibility, and u^igradedness and some interdisciplinary 
instruction will characterize the summer school • 



The organization of the Pinehurst. Learning Center will provide 
for a micidle school which is ungraded. A team approach will 
permit indivi(iual instruction as well as small and large group 

-tr r oion with emphasis upon enrichment and academic strenthening 
v.'. r,=vh pupilo The parents of this community will be involved and 
a number of resource people and civic organizations will be 
invited to participate in the summer program to prepare the way 
for acceptance of the middle school idea. 

Beaufort Elementary School will be organized as an ungraded 
school this summer. The people of this community will have 
an opportunity to visit the school and see the team of teachers 
engaged in the instructional program organized without specified 
grade levels. This should enable them to get a better uncbr- 
standing of this innovation. 

Both counties plan to use video tape equipment in the teacher 
training phase of instruction in every school involved in the 
summer program. The best tapes will be kept and may be viewed 
by students, parents, other teachers, and the college consultants 
in the teacher training depar'tanent^ 
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Planning Sessions and the St. ibdrews Workshop 

To prepare the instructional staff of Pinecrest School in Moore County 
to carry out Objective 1 (a), a series of meetings were held and much in- 
service training was given -using consultants from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, members of the Learning Institute of North Carolina, 
consultants from the State Department of Public Instruction, and consultants 
from St. Andrews College in Laurinburg, North Carolina. The Co-Op STEP 
instructional specialists and the teacher interns were invited to attend these 
meetings. 

In Decembei of 1968 a team of instructional specialists who were to be on 
the 1969 summer school staff, visited the ungraded school in Duluth, Minnesota 
to observe individualized instruction, team teaching at its best, ungradedness, 
and modular scheduling. 

In January, zl e entire Pinecrest staff visited Nova in Florida and an 
instructional team from Carteret County visited the Reidsville, North Carolina, 
IPI Center. Those who made these visits declared that they had learned much 
that could be carried over into the schools of Carteret and Moore County. 

St. Andrews Wbrkshop 
On February 21 and 22 a workshop was held at St. Andrews College. 
There were two sessions on Friday evening and two on Saturday. 
Dr. Marian Franklin, UNCG, spoke on team teaching and ungradedness. 
Dr. Frank Emmerling and Dr. Ed Bruchak, Regional Educational Laboratory 
for the Carolinas and Virginia, discussed the setting up of instructional 
objectives in behavioral teims. 



One hundred- twenty-seven registered for the workshop including 
Dr. Samuel Hill, State Supervisor of Student Teaching, Superintendent of 
Moore County Schools, Nr. R. E. Leej Associate Superintendents, Mr. M. D. James 
from Carteret Coxinty and Mr. Edison Powers from Moore County; Dean Robert 
Davidson of St. Andrews College and Dean Norton Beach of UNC. 

The workshop had a strong Impact upon those who were going into the 
summer program as well as other teachers who were interested in teaming. 
In fact. Dr. Franklin was invited to hold two workshops in Moore County 
as a result of her very practical and meaningfoil lectures at St. An^drews 
College . 

Much more in-servLce training in the preparation of instructional 
objectives is needed but the instiniction given by Dp. Frank Eknmerling and 
Dr. Ed Bruchak opened the door and prepared the way for follow-up sessions. 
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Co-op STEP WORKSHOP 
St. Andrews College 
Laurinburg, North Carolina 



Pidday, February 21 
5:00 - 6:00 P.M. 

6:00 - 7:00 P.M. 
7:00 - 8:00 P.M. 



Break 

8:10 . 9:00 P.M. 

Saturday, Febinxary 22 
9:00 - 10:00 A.M. 

Break 

10:10 - 11:10 A.M. 
11:10 - 12:00 A.M. 



Registration in lobby of Physical Education 
Building on campus of St. Andrews College 

Dinner in the cafeteria of Student Union Building 

Opening Session of Vforkshop 
"Preparing Instmxctional Objectives" 
A Dialogue - Dr. FranJ' Einmerling 
Dr. Ed Bruchak 

Regional Educational Laboratory 
Durham, North Carolina 



Second Session of Workshop 

"An Introduction to Team Teaching" 

Dr. Marian Franklin 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro 



Third Session of Workshop 
"Evaluating Instmxction" 
Dr. Frank Emtnerling 



"Understanding Nongrading" 

Group Meetings by coxmties and levels 
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Teacher Intern Orientation 



In March of 1969 a full day of orientation was held in Carteret and 
Moore County. At that time the administrative staff of each of these 
counties planned the agenda which included a teacher-intern tour of the 
buildings to be used in the 1969 summer school, luncheon in the school 
cafeterias, a discussion of the audio- visual materials and equipment 
accessible to the teachers in the summer prograrr, and finally a display 
of instinxctional materials by a number of commercial companies dealing 
with materials suitable for individualized instruction. 

The teachers, in evaluating the orientation, recoramencbd that the 
displays be omitted another year and that at least half of the day be 
spent in team-get-acquainted activities and pre planning. 

3. Tffeek of Preplanning 

One week prior to the opening of the 1969 summer school, the 
instructional teams began full time planning. All personnel with 
the exception of the bus«driver-aides were present to work with the 
instructional teams. 

In the Pinecrest school where the staff included personnel from 
UNC Chapel Hill, the Learning Institute of North Carolina, and personnel 
from St« Andrews College, an agenda was planned in mods for the entire 
week. A number of learning activity packages (LAPS) were developed by 
the instructional teams, and seminars were conducted for the staff. 

In evaluating this part of the Co-Op STEP program, the chief 
criticism was not one of the topics of discussion, but one of the 
division of time. Teacher interns still felt insecure and wanted 
more time to work with their instructional specialist. 
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B. The Testing Program for Diagnosis and Flexible Grouping 

"We need new concepts of educational readiness, 
strengths on which to build, deficiencies to be 
attacked, and the like. These new concepts must 
be based on the assumption of (dynamic potential in 
all or almost all human beings. The evaluation task 
is to describe or measure phases of this potential 
and difficulties to be suimounted that can help the 
individual and the educational institution in 
improving student learning." 

Ralph W. Tyler 

Center for Advanced Study 

in the Behavioral Sciences 

The number one objective of Co-Op STEP is: "To experiment with 
teaching on the individualized, small group and large group basis in 
ccmimunication and computation skills in a team teaching setting and in 
an ataiosphere conducive to freedom to experiment and innovate involving 
students frcm all socio-economic backgrounds. 

"learning is an individual matter, but we seldom address ourselves in 
an orderly way to the enhancement of learning through individualizing 
instruction in the preparation of teachers." This quotation by Evan R. Sorber, 
director of the Temple University Teachers Corps Program, states the 
prevailing practice for most teacher-training institutions and most public 
school systems. 

The rationale for the testing program in the Co.Op STEP summer school 
was based upon three hypotheses, namely: (1) that since learning is an 
individual matter to be approached from the standpoint of the academic 
needs of the learner, these needs must first be identified and the behavioral 
objectives and learning activities designed? (2) that at the present, most 



students attend summer school because of a history of academic failure or 
weakness—probably related to lack of well developed reading, arithmetic, 
language, and/or study skills j (3) that the formal as well as informal 
diagnosis of pupil learning difficulties is an important and often 
neglected aspect of teacher training programs. 

Test selection was made at all levels with these hypotheses in mind. 
Tests were perceived as instruments for supplying basic data needed for 
identifying and helping students in the areas of academic need and for 
placing students having common areas of academic need into flexible 
ins time tional groups. 

"The whole area of diagnostic testing," according to E. F. lindquist 
in his momumental work, ^Educational Measurement, * ^Tias largely been 
neglected in practice." 

With the goal of individualized instruction and these statements 
we have quoted from !tyler and from Lindquist in mind, we searched for an 
appropriate instmmient designed to test skills in the areas of Reading, 
Language, Arithmetic, and Stuc^jr Skills, 'ifc were not interested in 
measuring achievement in specific course content as reflected in 
textbooks, nor in conqparing our students with national norms, but rather 
in diagnosing learning deficiencies in those skills common to all 
curriculums and needed for success in effective communication and 
arithmetic 0 >fe found such an implement for the secondary level studbnts 
in Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills . 

At the elementary and middle school levels. Levels I and II of the 
Stanford I&agnostic Reading Test and the Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic 
Test forms W and X proved to be excellent instruments. 



students who registered in the math and English courses of the secondary- 
schools during the summer session were given the appropriate sub-tests in 
Form Q, level i; of the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills • Form R was 
administered as a post test* 

The chief criticism of the testing program was two-fold; (l) that the 
instructional teams did not have this information about each child prior 
to the opening of school} (2) that the tests took too much of the time 
needed for instruction in a session as brief as six. weeks* 

\fe recommend that the Superintendents consider giving diagnostic tests 
to all students in i^ril so that pertinent information may be available 
not only to the summer school staff, but also to the regular teachers prior 
to the opening of school in the fall* 

Following the preliminary testing, the guidance counselor held a 
conference with each instructional team to assist in analyzing the pupil *s 
needs in the light of test scores, infomation from the pupil *s cumulative 
folder, and teacher informal and anecotal descriptions* A case stu<^y was 
done by teacher interns on nearly every student • Test results were treated 
as a tentative l^otheses rather than an established conclusion. Learning 
activity packages were then developed by teachers ancj/or by pupils* 

Please turn to Part II A for statistical report on test results. 



C. Professional Evaluation 



"Evaluation, used to improve the course while it 
is still fluid, contributes more to improvement of education 
than evaluation used to appraise a product alreac^y placed 
on the market." 

L. J. Cronback 

Course Improvement Through Evaluation p. 236 

The cost to taxpayers of inviting professional evaluation not identified 

with a given project to come into the counties and pass judgment on school 

cliirioulian, school organizational and instructional methods and materials 

calls for some evidence as to t?;.e justification for this expense. 

Michael Scriven, former director of the Evaluation Project of the 

Social Science Education Cousortuiur supported hy the U. S. Office of 

Education, has to say: 

"One activity that should commence at any intermediate 
stage ... (in the project) is that of getting some external 
judgments as to the eohesiveness of the alleged goals (or 
objectives). A good logician, a historian of science, a 
professional in the subject-matter field, an educational 
psychologist, or a curriculum expert are possible resource 
categories. The: necessary skills, a very striking one when 
located, is not co-ex:tensive with any stardard professional 
requirement j we might call it ^ consistency analysis.' A 
brief written report may be adequate to indicate the extent 
of possible useful infontriation fvm this sotarce at this time." 

Co-Op STEP waf? extreTiely fortunate in securing the services of two 

outstanding North Carolina educators to assist in the fonnative evaluation 

of the summer schools in Moore Courity axid Carteret County. Dean Douglas Jones, 

East Carolina UrJLversity, and Dr. miliam Matthews, High Point College, visited 

the s jmmef schools and made Ye:ry helpful suggestions and gave valuable 

professional assistance to the project director a 



Report of Dr. VB-lliani Matthews 
(Moore County Professional Evaluator) 



PREFACE 



Any evaluation of the summer program of Moore County's two experimental 
summer schools, Plnehurst and Pinecrest, must take into account a tremendous 
number of variables that may or may not be present during regular sessions— 
the fact that it was summer schoolj the mixed faculty (from various 
organizations and uni-ts) , a new school, in one instance, lacking complete 
equipment and facilities; and an old school with a different usage, new 
goals, new techniques; students with a wide range of abilities in the same 
class J a composite of planning groups j different perspectives; and, in one 
school, a radical departure in building designj plus total integration, a 
factor, which, for some, was new and awkward. These and many other variables 
make this an intriguing, difficult, and challenging project in which to plan 
and work, to evaluate, and hopefully, to come up with a better educational 
plan. As this is a general evaluation covering personnel, buildings, 
curriculum, and processes (teaching techniques), this will of necessity not be 
as deep a study as it would be If a longer period of time were available to 
be spent on it, and the observer were a specialist in every area. 

This summer session, from the poinf; of view of the author, was a dress 
rehearsal for Fall, periiaps, or perhaps, a "shakedown cruise" to see how the 
plans worked. One must take into accomit in this evaluation that Moore County 
adninistrative personnel are "improvement-change-oriented, " that they are 
wining to take a chance on their beliefs, that they are willing to accept 
honest criticism, and that they alw^s seem to get more than a dollar's 
value from their tax dollar, because they do thorough preliminary work. 
It is the belief of this observer that Moore County will reject any program 
if it does not work. In this evaluation, it is planned to consider each 
school separately, as they are such diverse entities, and the processes and 
results are different. 
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PINEHURST SCHOOL 
(Edited) 



Local e; Pinehurst School is situated in a beautif\i setting— in a "storybook" 
town of fabulous goll' courses, horses, hunting dogs, riding rings, magnolias, 
hollies, dogwoods, and pines. 

Buildings; The Pinehurst School is composed of a number of buildings seemingly 
in good pl^sical condition, considering their age. This school is available 
for a middle school, because county consolidation will take its former students 
to Pinecresto These buildings were not designed for any particular type of 
teaching, but were simply put together to make available building space o As 
a result, they grew in numbers, spread over a wide area, with most of them joined 
by a connecting canopyo The space available for the summer session was more 
than adequate, and the staff and faculty easily adjusted their unique program 
and processes to the classrooms and areas available in the various buildings c 
The design of the building and the arrangement of the buildings space to be used 
for team teaching challenged the ir^genuity of the teams, but the processes 
imrolx'ed in this operation seemed to weld the individuals into a more closely- 
knit and effective unit. It should be noted that, while the building space 
Tvas more than adequate for summer use on an eoq)erimental basis, there will 
have to be much more coordination, with assignment of teams and people, when 
the buildings are fully utilized in a regular term. This factor is mentioned, 
because, this summer, with all the extra space available, it was relatively 
simple to shift space when it was not being used. Attention will have to be 
given to more complete utilisation and coordination of the space available when 
the number of students increases radically in the Fallo 

Pers^^l: The staff and teaching- teams were^in aMost complete agreement that 
tne success or failure of a teaching team depends upon the right selection 
of team members, and it is the individuals who ultimately make the team approach 
successful or unsuccessfulo The necessary dependence of one individual on another 
in team teaching made it a stressfia situation for some individuals, lAdle for 
other teachers, inter-relate dne?s was the thing that they needed and enjqyed. 
To a few individuals, the flexibility and the lack of preciseness in timing 
was frastaating and unsettling « 

The. very things which I have list-ed as complaints from some team members were 
mentioned as positive factors by other individuals, and, this, I think, points 
up an important factor in the use of team teaching—that individuals should not 
be hired just to teach, but should be made fully aware that team teaching is the 
vehicle for teaching, and if they want to try it, "fine," but if they do not 
war.t to try, ' they should not be for-ced to do- so at this time. 

At this point, it might be well to raise the following possibilities for 
considerationo It might be desirable, if possible, to install the team- 
teaching approach in a few classrooms, at first, or one grade level, and then. 



as it matures, and the program runs more smoothly and efficiently, other 
grades could be added, or other teams could be addedo It might also be 
feasible and preferable to decide that the t-eara-teaching approach would 
not be used exclusively in a school until it proves itself to the 
teachers p As another possibility involving the use of team- teaching 
personnel, it might be feasible to use the team-teaching approach, with 
individual members who preferred individual teaching used in a simple, 
one-person teaching process, or as consultants in a particular field 
where they have special skills o IMs individoal consultant process 
was wisely used in an excellent manner this summer by some of the 
speciali3ts-«reading, librarian, art, drama, etco The Pinehurst School 
members in the special area are to be congratulated, too, for the 
tjremendous zest which they gave the progi'am this summer. The reading 
teacher and the librarian were two of the finest persons 'in the field 
that I have ever seen. As bhey were observed in their work, and in 
their attitudes toward children, it seemed impossible for a person not 
to want to do ^t these two persons wanted doneo In the room next to 
the library proper, for instance, there were a number of audio-visual 
materials, supplementary to the units of stuc^jr and machines for using 
these materials c During the period when the children had time to come 
to the library, these machines were all in use—used by children so 
young that you would nonnally think that they would not be capable of 
using these machines o The librarian stated that the breakage and theft 
were minimal in the school in which she usually worked, and she anticipated 
that the situation here would be likewise o It gave one a good feeling to 
observe thesa children using the mateidals on their own and learning that 
the library was an interesting place irtiere they would be welcome, and 
where it was fun and exciting to leamo Children lAio use the library 
are children who will learn better o 

The reading specialist's work was of the same high caliber as that of 
the librarian, and it would be anticipated that the results in reading 
woidd result in work of the same high quality. Another "standout," I 
think, was the principal,, who had a most commendable philosoply and a 
desire to make learning fun and meaningful for every child who attended 
schoolo There were a number of other individuals who stood out, but 
these noted were so superior that I think they deserve special attention. 

The guidance counselor's work was aach that the teat results were slow in 
getting to the teachers, and the results of testing on the first day seemed 
to keep the program from getting off to an "early running start." If 
feasible, it might be preferable to do the testing during the latter part 
of tJie preceding semester, and transfer the results, or set aside a day 
specifically for testing before the actual summer school begins* 

Qorriculum ; There is little comment to be made about the curriculum, 
except that there is a variance in the philosophy of the principal and 
some other educators, who do not believe in as complete a mixture of 
students, with the wide range of abilities and levels that were put 
together in groups in the summer session. 
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Because of the wide variance in abilities in these classes, a more thorough 
stucljr, before summer school began^ of the personnal folders of the children, 
and an awareness of the resxilts of the evaluation, or testing program, done 
by the guidance counselor, would have enabled the teaching teams to plan 
their work more precisely and to more adequately meet the needs of the 
students whom they had in class. Wfe understand that due to the re- 
organization of the schools into Elementary and Middle Schools and the 
movement of records from school to school, finding the cumulative folders 
was difficult and time consuming. 

As much as it was possible to observe^ the curriculum was appropriate, well- 
designed, and adequate, and was made as inter-esting as possible for all 
students* Again, a note of caution here. The comparison of this summer's 
experience to a regular full semester must take into account variables 
which would rot normally be present in -Hie regular sessions. The personnel 
ratio of students to teachers, the experimental design of the course, which 
was very flexible, the tremendous amount of space available, the flexibility 
of the currdculum in adjusting to student and teacher requirements and needs, 
•'the backup*' of outstanding special teachers, and the overall enrichment of 
the program in summer school will be difficult, if not iii?)ossible, to 
duplicate during a normal session. 
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PINECREST SCHOOL 
(Edited) 

Locale: Pinecrest School is situated in a beautiful area of pines, in a 
relatively flat, sandy acreage, located between Pinehurst, Southern Pines, 
and Aberdeen. The spacious grounds are of sufficient size to allow for 
long-range growth, with the interesting fact that, at the present time, all 
students must use some vehicle to get to the school, as there are no houses 
within the immediate vicinity. Prom an academic, architectural, and esthetic 
point of view, there iias been a wise selection of the location, with the approach 
road making a series of sweeping curves in its approach to the school, which 
is completely hidden from the main road. 

Buildings; The design and building of Pinecrest School should strike a 
warn chord with all those who believe in good schools, because of the 
tremendous amount of time, effort, and preplanning that must have gone 
into the design of this school. Several hundred parents, and almost as 
many teachers covered various areas of the United .States in the initial 
survey of schools, to gather a background of infonnation for the preliminary 
design of Pinecrest. The school administration was extremely wise in 
bringing together these two groups to share in the preplanning, as these 
groups are so often ignored, consulted so little, or asked their opinions 
only as a matter of public relations, and not for usage. From the position 
of this observer, the participation ^yy these two groups— teachers and parents- 
was meaningful, and not just a facade for public relaticus' reasons. While 
the multiple buildings were designed to take into account present and future 
needs, with a particular type of teaching in mind, one can easily see that they 
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can be adapted and modified in many ways to suit unknown or developing 
situations. These buildings and the anticipated equipment seem to be the 
epitome of design for flexibility and quality in teaching. It is readily 
apparent, too, that this flexibility applies not only to the teaching areas, 
but also to all of the supporting areas of the building units. The idea 
of having low-upkeep buildings, carpeted floors, air conditioning, electrical 
heating, large classrooms, with satellite classrooms adjacent to the large 
classrooms, again points up the good thinking of those involved in the 
planning of this school* Knowing the Moore County adninistration, one can 
rest assured, too, that if any of the plans or the proposed team- teaching, 
or other techniques go awiy, they will not be "locked in" or %onor-bound" 
to continue them forever in a losing cause. Another way of putting this is 
to say that irtiile Moore County adttiinistration and system favors innovation 
and new ideas when they will produce be.tter teaching and more learning, 
if the results do not come, changes will again take place, until the 
successful combination is foimd. 

The use of vending areas instead of cafeterias offers a new idea and 
makes sense, if the feeding times can be staggered to avoid an overflow, 
and if misuse by the students can be controlled- There are several factors 
that will have to be watched, in connection with this feeding operation* 
One is the necessity of seeing that the students do not use the feeding 
stations when they are supposed to be elsewhere. Another is the strain on 
the equipment by the larg^ number of persons who will use these machines so 
frequently. It is imderstood that the upkeep, cleaning, and supplying of 
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these stations will be done by the vending company personnel, saving the school 
from hiring many personnel and from expending a great deal of money and 
space for cafeterias. 

At this time, it is virtually impossible to evaliaate the grounds, the 
athletic program and equipment, but if they compare favorably with the first 
phase of this school development (and this observer is confident they will), 
they will be superior. 

Personnel ; The variety of personnel involved in the experimental stammer 
school project was almost unbelievable. The Moore County teachers, it 
was not-ed, seemed very close to their student interns, and the interns 
responded, with few exceptions, with all-out, effective effort. The interns 
were almost uniform in their liking for the team-teaching approach, and, at 
the same time, collectively could not foresee how they could spend as much 
time in a regular session as tney were spending in the summer school program 
to get the job done, if this effort had to be continued session after session. 
This amount of time in involvement in preparation was one of the most ccaranon 
complaints by the teaching interns. 

In relation to personnel, it is the impression of this observer that 
the experienced personnel from Moore County, as a group, were not only 
overall highly competent, but were superior. The student interns, as a 
group, did an excellent job in every way. The now personnel hired by 
Moore County, composed of experienced teachers, also measured up completely 
to the high standards of Moore County people, and it is fully expected that 
they will be able to hold their own. 
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The lack of home rooms, with no c<»nmon place to meet the entire student 
boc^ will handicap communication to some degree, and this will necessitate 
laying heavy emphasis upon the initial orientation, with reinforcements at 
regular intervals. In this school, emphasis must be placed on the individual' 
own responsibility for his initiative, discipline, and work, as the combina- 
tion of team teaching and the design of this building seem to put more 
responsibility and reliance on individual initiative and direction than a 
regid^ar curriculum in a regular classroom would. 

In a Utopian school environment, such as this, it could be very easy 
to "float** and to do as little as one wants to do, unless the adninistration 
sets up adequate controls on the scheduling and enforces these controls. 
Lack of punctuality of the students could also wreak havoc on the modules 
of time, because, in a 20«minute period, it takes time to start and stop, 
just as it does in a regular 50-minute period, and, with no enforcement 
of punctuality, one module could easily be cut to peices by the late arrival 
or early leaving of students. In such an environment, also, there will be 
the temptation for the poorer teachers to do less, and adequate opportunity 
for the better teachers as well as students to excel. 

It does not seem quite fair to make an evaluation of a program in an 
overall way Mjtien it is being ram before a building is complete, without 
the bulk of equipment, and without the full complement of students or the 
regular staff, but, at the same time, it may be helpful to note situations, 
stresses, and difficulties that portend possible trouble areas for the 
future, and thus, hopefully, prevent trouble. 
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Part I. Formative Evaluation 
D# The Instructional Team Evaluation 

A very important part of the formative evaluation took place in the 
daily and weekly sessions when instructional teams and specialists dis- 
cussed pupil problems. Some of these sessions were taped for replay at 
later evaluation conferences to determine irtiat effect the recommendBd 
action had upon pupil progress. 

Every day following a video taping of a lesson presentation the 
tapes were analyzed by the instructional team and the College Coordinator 
to help the teacher interns to discover weaknesses and strengths in their 
presentation. Much more practice is needed in video taping so that 
student reaction to the lesson presentation can be observed but a number 
of video tapes were kept and can be shown to new teachers as a part of 
their in-service training. 

The instructional teams planned the over-all activities for the coming 
week, evaluating techniques methods and materials and giving the librarian 
a list of instructional supplies to be assembled in the multi-media center 
as enrichment for the week^s work in the classroom. In this way the 
librarian served as a very important member of every instructional team 
and the student learned hy whatever media best suited his pattern of 
leaiTxLng. 

The teacher interns with the help of the guidance coimselor and the 
other member of the instructional team did case studies on most of tte 



students. Case conferences were held >rtiich involved the teacher, teacher 
intern, counselor, reading specialist, MR teacher, speech therapist, 
librarian, and often the parent. 

This approach was time consiuning, but the benefits were manifold 
in understanding student behavior. Ttfe recommend that this approach 
be encouraged and that parents be invited to participate in these 
conferences ^i^enever it is possible. 
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Part II 

Summative Evaluation 
Ae Statistical Analysis 

Title III, Co-op STEP 
Statistical Report Showing the Effect of Individual 
Instruction and Team Teaching Upon the Academic 
Growth of High School Students 



In 1969, Title III, Co-Op STEP designed research intended to discover 
the effect of individual instruction and team teaching upon the academic 
growth of students in high school English during a six weeks summer school 
session. 

Two Title I schools served as control groups (Group A Traditional), 
In these schools the English classes were organized in the traditional 
manner according to grade level. There was one teacher to a class of 
about 18 students. Stat-e adopted text books were used. Students in 
the controlled groups numbered 65 of whom 82^ were repeating English. 
The ethnic and socio-economic composition of the control groups was 
comparable to that of the experimental group. The school population of 
all groups was prodominantly rural. 

The experimental groups included 132 students of whom 675^ were 
repeaters. These groui^-s were organized in an essentially nongraded 
arrangement with teaching teams, made up of instructional specialists and 
teacher interns working with three groups of students 1. 

Group B was Structured English in which the course objectives, units 
of stu(^y, and methods of lesson presentation were planned lay the instruc- 
tional team. No text books were used, but learning activity packages 
were developed by the teachers and given to the students. There was some 
large-groui instruction, more small*group instruction, and individual 
instruction for each according to the particular weaknesses revealed by 
the student's pre test scores. 

Group C classes were Unstructured English. Here students helped to 
detertnine objectives, units of stuc^r to be covered and methods to be 
used. Here again, as in the Structured English, class time was used for 
large-group instruction, small-group instruction and individual instruction 
using LAPS which were actually produced by students and teachers working 
cooperatively. 

In Group D, Humanities, an interdisciplinary approach, English and 
Social Studies7 was used and the learning packages were developed by 
the instructional teams. The approach to learning was essentially the 
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same as in groups B and C, but the theme and units of stucty were not the 
same as in the Stinictured and Unstructured English • No text books were 
used* Much independent stuc^ was done by the students in the Humanities 
Group. 

All students were pre tested using form Q of the Comprehensive Test 
of Basic Skills and administering the tests in Reading Vocabulary, Read- 
ing Comprehension, Stuc^ Skills (Reference), Stu<^ Skills (graphs, maps, 
•etc*). Language, Mechanics, Language Expression and Language Spelling* 
All students included in this stuc^ were post tested using form R of CTBS* 

Those students in the E5q)erimental groups whose total scores on 
Reading fell below the 38th percentile, spent approximately l60 minutes 
a week in the Reading Lab with a reading specialist to guide their 
activities. Those whose score fell below the 38th percentile on total 
Study Skills received 1*0 minutes per week in the libraiy under the 
instruction of the librarian. The reason for this lies in the theory 
that failure in English may be attributable to reading and/or study 
skill inadequancies. 

The results of this stuc^y are tabulated in Tables 1, 2, and 3. 
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Table 



Variables 



Mean I.Q., Mean Pre and Post Raw Scores, and 
Standard Deviation in Reading, Language, 
and Stuc^y Skills for Four Groups 

Group 

( Control ) Experimental Ejcperimental Ebcperimental 
A (65)^ B (12)^ C (93)^ D (2?)^ 

Traditional Structured Unstructured Humanities 



Laiguage 





English 


English 


English 




'Tiesn I.Q. 
Standard Deviation 


9.757 


^2.5b3 

11.927 


90.667 
13.207 


87.88$ 
9.162 


Mean, Reading 
Vocabulary (Pre~test) 
S. D. 


18.738-^ 
6.137 


20.917 
9.080 


19.323 
7.518 


17.926 
6.60U 


Mean Reading 

Vocabulary 2 (Post-test)l8.062 
S. D. 7.02U 


21.917 
9.268 


20.151 
7.997 


18.370 
7.652 


Mean Reading 

Comprehension Of^e-test) 20.185 
S. D. 7.303 


21.250 

7.i4i8 


21.591 
8.661 


20.259 
5.815 


Mean Reading 

Comprehension (J'ost-test) 18.062 
S. Do 7.69.3 


22.16? 
9.666 


21.935 

9.203 


19.333 
6.737 


Mean Total 
Reading (Rre^test) 
So D. 


38.6l|6 
12.770 


ii2.l67 
lb.6k9 


111. 269 
l6.1li9 


38.185 
11.593 


Mean Total 
Beading (JPost-test) 
So D. 


36.092 
13.270 


iii;.083 
18.002 


1|2.000 
15.895 


37.70U 
13.301 


Mean .Language 
Meoho Ij^e-test) 
S. D. 


10. 95U 
U.li53 


13.667 
I1.735 


13.20U 
9.514; 


13.111 
U.li75 


Mean Language 
Meoh. dPost-test) 
S. D. 


11.923 
5.972 


15.917 

1.907 


17.086 
6.1i30 


1U.370 
U.805 


Mean Language 
Exp. (Pre- test) 
S. D. 


13.200 
U.81i5 


15.667 
3.985 


16.656 

10.266 


13.519 
U.552 


Mean Langtiage 
Exp. (Post- test) 
5. D. 


12.6l|6 
5.5U1 


17.167 
6.520 


17.11iO 
6.6I1I 


15.07U 
5.053 


Mean Language 
Spell (Pre- test) 
S. Do 


13.569 
5.ii77 


ll;.250 
6.283 


15.376 
9.818 


6.393 


Mean Language 
Spell (Post- test) 
S. D. 


13.500 
5.937 


17.500 
6.113 


5.11i2 


15.I18I 
U.995 


Mean Language 
Total (Pre-test) 
S. D. 


37.55U 
I2.1i56 


U3.583 
11.285 


I1I.I195 
13.6U7 


111 .037 
12.366 


Mean Language 
Total (Post- test) 


37.95U 
lii.690 


■ ' $-A.08j 
m.362 


l49.h^ 
13.736 


llU.926 
11.88U 



Mean Stucty Skills 

Peference (R-e-test) 9.15U 

S. D. 3.620 



11.667 
U.33U 



11.280 
U.li90 



10.296 
3.291 
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Reading 
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Laigiaage 
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[ 
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Stucly 
Skills 





9.7^7 


11.927 


13.207 


9.162 


Mean, Reading 
Vocabulary (Pre- test) 


18.738^-^ 
0.1^7 


20.917 


19.323 
7.5l8 


17.926 
6.60U 


Moon PAar^incr 

VocabMlary 2 (Post- test) 18.062 
S. D. 7.02U 


21e9l7 

0 268 


20.151 

7.997 
1 • 7 7 1 


18.370 
7.652 


Comprehension (Rre«test) 20.185 
S. D. 7.303 


21.?.5'0 

7 )ik8 


21.591 

8.661 


20.259 
5.815 


Mean Raadirig 

Comprehension (Post- test) l8c062 
n. 7.693 


22.167 
0 666 


21.935 


19.333 


Mean Total 
Reading gpre-test) 


•1 Q /CI . 

12,770 


•047 


i;1.269 
16 lli9 


38.185 
11.593 


Mean Total 
Reading (post- best) 
5. D. 


36.092 

13.270 


i4;.o83 
18.002 


1x2.000 

15.895 


37.70U 
13.301 


Mean iianguage 
Meoh. 0>re-test) 
S. D. 


10.95U 


13.667 

4. i^P 


13.20U 
9 51iii 


13.111 
U.U75 


Mean ijarjg^aage 
Mech. (J^ost-test) 


11.923 
5.972 


15.917 

)• on? 


17.086 
6-li'^0 


1J4.370 
U.805 


riBBJi JjaiigU'rige 

Expo (Ere-test) 
S. D- 


15.200 
U.8U5 


15.667 

J?«70P 


16.656 
10 . 266 


13.519 
U.552 


Mean Language 
Exp. (Post- best) 


12.6U6 
5.5U1 


17.167 


I7.3l;0 
6.61il 


15.07U 
5.053 


Mean Language 
Spell (Pre-test) 
S. D- 


13.569 
5.U77 


1J+.250 


15.376 
9.818 


1J4.U07 
6.393 


Mean Larjguage 
SpeE (Post- test) 


I3.p00 
5.937 


17.500 

o« xx^ 


15.559 

> oXM-c. 


15.U8I 
U.995 


Mean Language 
Total (Pre-test) 


37.55U 

12.u5o 


ii3.583 

Xx»^up 


U1.U95 


Ul.037 
12.368 


Mean Language 
Tof.fll fPoat-'test^ 


37.95U 
1I+.690 


53.0B3 
1U.362 


U9.215 
13.736 


Ui.9S6 
11.88U 


Mean Stuctjr Skills 
P^ference (fre-test) 
So Do 


9.15U 
3.620 


11.667 

4. JJU 


11.280 
li-li90 


10.296 
3.291 


Mean Study Skills ^Rer; 
D. (Post-test) 


7.lB^ 
3.553 


B.750 


8oU;i 
^-'^18 

J«>xu 


7.667 
2.587 


Mean S. So (Graph) 
D. (Pre-test) 


12.508 
5.072 


I3.UI7 

p oOP4 


1U.690 


- li.l8l 
U.191 


Mean So S. Graph 
S. D. (Post- test) 


12.9e5 
5.3U3 


13.500 


15.097 
5.75I1 


l^.BlS 
5.2l;l 


Mean Total stuciy bKiix 
So Do (Pre-test) 


21.66^ 
7.928 


S5.0B3 


S5.^i;7 


iS.77B 
6.750 


Mean Total Stu<3y bKiiX 
D- (Post-test) 


20.169 
8.013 


22.250 
9.077 


23.530 
8.322 


2o.uai 
7.15U 



■|*Nvimber in each group for whom test information is complete. 
■^'See Appendix A for possible scores on this test. 
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Forms Q and R of the California Test of Basic Skills are equated 
by percentile scores. For this reason, it will be meaningful to 
compare the pre and post test scores to determine the amount of the 
difference in terms of percentiles. This information is presented 
in Table 2. 



Table 2 
Mean Percentile Scores 
in Reading, Stucty Skills ^ and Language 
Totals " Pre and Post Tests and 
Standai'd Deviation 



Variables 



Groups 
(TraditionaO (^tracttired) 
A B 



(jJnstructured) (Humanities ) 
C D 



■Peading Total 
S. D. Pre-test 


18.077 
16.930 


22.917 
19.88U 


2I4.925 
23.178 


19.222 

16.235 


Reading Total 
S. D. Post-test 


16.9-53 
iS.lUtO 


2b. 500 
2k.hOQ 


27.3iiO 
2U.7U 


20.07U 
16.765 


wuqy iSKXiis Total 
S. D. Pre-test 


il.M 

17.525 


25.812 


307172 

25.il92 


I5.ii97 


Stu^jr Skills 
S. D. 


22.3o8 
22.115 


27.^1? 
29.355 


33.753 
26.252 


21^.222 
21.288 


tefflguage Totai its Z€5Z^ 

S. D. 


16.317 


22.DUU ■- 
20.609 


— 2ir:BC7 

21.126 


^1.556 
17.165 


Language Total 
S. D. Post test 


13.923 
18.912 


30.833 
26.236 


31.011 

25.308 


21.963 
17.293 
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Analysis of covariance was used to test the hypothesis of no difference 
among the organizational patterns of classes • For each post test 
criterion, the pre test score on the criterion measure and the student's 
I. Q. were used as covariates. This covariance adjustment controls for 
any differences between the groups on the post test that might have 
been attributable to either differential beginning points on the 
criteria under consideration or differences ia general ability. 

For purposes of program evaluation a probability level or .10 or less 
was considered as adequate to reject the Iqrpothesis of no difference. 

Table 5 

Summary of Analysis of Covariance for Four Treatment Groups: Traditional, 
Structured, Unstructured, and Humanities, on Each of the Reading, Language, 
and Stu(^ Skills Scores with I.Q. and Pre-test Scores as Covariates. 



Variables 


F 


Vocabulary 


1.26 


Coaprehension 


2.93'-^ 


Total Reading 








Study Skills Reference 


0.18 


Study Skills Graph 


0,k6 


Stady Skills Total 


0.57 






Language Mechanics 


7.U^ 


Language Expression 




Language Spelling 


2.1i7* 


Language Total 


9.65^ 



df = 3,191 
■^pl .10 

By c<Mi5)aring the variables starred in Table 3 with the raw scores in 
Table 1 and the percentile scoures in Table 2, it appears that the 
gains in Reading Comprehension, Total Beading, Language Mechanics, 
Language Expression, Language Spelling, and Language Total were 
significant with a likelihood that these differences were due to the 
treatment factor, team teaching with individualized instruction. 
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The Elementaiy Reading Research 

We wanted to know whettier there was any difference in the effect upon 
a child's learning in reading between two different instructional approaches- 
the use of programmed reading material, and the use of a wide variety of 
materials selected to meet specific needs of the individual learner as 
identified by the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test . Two schools were 
selected for this research. The groups were coit5)arable with respect to 
racial and socio-economic composition^ Both groups may be described as 
largely rural, low income, educationally marginal in composition. 

Level II form X of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test was 
administered to lOl^ students in grades five through eight at the two 
schools. Level I fom X was given to 69 students in grade four at 
the two schools. These tests were used as an instrument to help the 
teachers identify and group students yho needed help in ttie areas of: 
(1) Reading CcHuprehension, (2) Vocabulary, (3) Auditory Dlscrlitiination, 
ik) ^Syllabication, (5) Beginning and Ending Sounds, (6) Blending, and 
(7) Sound Discrimination. 

Following the pupil analysis. School A used the Sullivan Programed 
Reading materials for instruction at Levels I and II. School B used 
materials from five conqpanies for Level II students: SRA, Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Economy Company, Singer Company, and Grolierj Teachers 
tried to fit the instructional materials to the individual's needs. 
Those in Level I used mateilal from all of these sources except Economy 
and Grolier ccanpanies. The groups were very flexible and changed as a 
child's need was met. 
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Both schools were similarly organized into instructional teams macJe 
up of instructional specialists, teacher interns, and teacher aides, 
who worked at each level in essentially an ungraded learning situation. 
Both schools used a variety of methods of presenting the lesson; the 
chief difference was the ins true tion?: materials; i.e. programed on 
the one hand, and non programed on the other. 

Both schools used the W forms of Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 
as a post test to discover in iMch areas learning improved during the 
six weeks of summer school. Ife recognized that the time covered by 
this study was very brief and that part of the instructional time during 
the first and sixth weeks was used for testing. 

Tables U - 9 shew the results of the research in reading. 
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Table 5 

Means and Standard Deviations by Types of Reading Materials 
A = Programed B = Non-programmed 
Level II Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 





Compre. 


Compreh. 


Compreh. 


Comp. 


Vocatw Syll, Sound 


Blending 




literal Inferential Total Raw Grade Score 






Discrimina. 




School A 


Ml lit, 6 


11,9 


26.5 


k.2 


22,8 


l5.1i 


I6.1i 


15.0 


Pre test 


S.m 5ol 


Uo3 


8,9 


1,1 


7.7 


5.3 


6.8 


9.2 


School A 


M2 13o7 


12,0 


21;,^ 


i;,3 


^3.6 




16.2 


19.1* 


Post test 


Sa2 6.ij 


5,8 


9oO 


2,1 


7,9 


6.1 


7.1i- 


9.8 


School B 


Ml Ih.b 


12,6 


27.0 


k.5 


22,5 


i5.o 


itf.O 


15.5 


Pre test 


am 7,3 


6,7 


13.7 


2,1 


7.9 


5.7 


8.5 


11.0 


School B 


M2 15.0 


13,7 


2«,6 


li,6 




15,5 


18.9 


16.6 


Post test 


aD2 6.1i 


6,3 


11,9 


2,1 


7.3 


li.9 


7.7 


10.5 



Here we used ANCOVA with I. Q. and Rre-test as covariates thus increasing 
the likelihood that any observed differences on the Post-test were attributable 
to the treatment factor, in this case Programmed vs Non-programmed reading 
material. 
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Table 6 

Summary of Analysis of Covariance 
for Programmed vs Non«Programmed 
Reading Materials with I. Q. and 
Pre*test as Covariates 



Variable 



Reading Comprehension (literal) lo899 
Reading Comprehension (Inferential) lo29S; 

Reading Comprehension Total 5 0870*^ 

Comprehension Grade Score 0.273 

Vocabulary 0 "^03 

Syllabication 1 91^( 

Sound Discrimination Ud^O^' 

« Blending 3o088*^ 



Significant differences were apparent in the following areas (please refer 
to Table h and Table 5): Total Reading Comprehension, Sound Discrimination and 
Blending. Here we present the probability that there would have been greater 
gains in the programmed approach by the use of much enrichment reading materials on 
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or a little below each child* s reacJing level. In the area of blending, it 
appears that the strong phonetic s?)proach of the programmed materials yielded 
significant gains in this reading skill o 



Table 7 

Comparison Instructional Materials Used 
Means and Standard Deviations Level I (Grades 3 & 1|) 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Pre-test and Post tests 



Mean Grade Score Auditory Beginning & Sound 

SH Reading Comprei Vocab# Dlscrijn« SylL Ending Sounds Blending DLscrimlnai 



SRA 

Pre-test 


Ml 
SHI 


2.7 
0.7 


18.8 
8.6 


32.5 
6.9 


10. U 
5.9 


28.2 
6.0 


2U.8 
6.5 


20.8 
10 .U 


SRA 

Post- test 


M2 
SJ2 


3.1 
0.8 


25.8 
7.5 


39.0 

3.U 


13.5 
U.9 


30,6 
U.7 


31.0 
U.3 


21.8 
9.8 


Ency. Briti 
Fre-test 


Ml 
SQ1 


2.1 

0,5 


19.5 
U.6 


22.0 

8.6 


8.3 
3.1 


22.0 

7.2 


ih.l 
9.8 


11.5 
U.U 


Ency. Brit, 
Post- test 


M^ 

sie. 


2.6 
0.6 


17.3 
6.5 


27.0 
Q,h 


U.8 


7.7 


16.7 
10.3 


lU.O 
5.6 


Singer 
Pre-test 


m 
w 


3.3 
1.3 


2ii.O 

7.5 


36.6 

7.5 


llt.7 
2.U 


30.1 
5.7 


^6.6 
9.6 


23.3 
8.3 


Singer- 
Post- test 


M2 


3.3 
1.6 


7.3 


39.7 

U.2 


16.7 
2.9 


30.9 
U.9 


5B.0 
8.6 


25.3 
8.6 


Sullivan 
Pre-test 


Ml 

m 


■ 0^9 


17.7 

6.6 


21.9 
11.7 


11.1 
3.9 


22.6 
8.U 


17.7 
11.5 


15.3 
7.6 


Sullivan 
Post- test 


M2 
SJB 


2.7 

0.9 


17.2 
6.2 


25.7 
12.5 


12.8 
U.O 


^li.6 
7.0 


20.6 
10.7 


17.^ 
8.1 
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Table 8 (Level I) 
Means and Standard Deviations 
for Pre and Post Reading Variables 
for Two Types of Instructional Materials: 
(A » Programmed; B = Non-Programmed) 





Mean Grade Score 




Auditory 




Beginning and 




Sound 


School 


SQ 


Read. Comp. 


Vocab. Discrimina. Sjyll. 


Ending Sounds Blending Discrimina. 


A 


Ml 


2.8 


17.7 


21.9 


11.1 


22.6 


17.7 


15.3 


Pre- test 


S.UI 


1.0 


6.6 


11.7 


3.9 


SM 


11.5 


7.6 


A 


M2 


2.7 


20.6 


30.0 


11.0 


26.5 


21.5 


18.3 


Post- test 


S.I12 


1.0 






U.8 


7.1 


10.1 




B 


Ml 


2.7 


17.2 


25.7 


12.8 




^0.6 


17.5 


Pre- test 


s.m 


1.0 


6.2 


12.5 


h,o 


7.0 


10.7 


8.1 


B 


M2 


3.1 


23.^ 


35.0 


13.7 


28.^ 


25.1 


20.1 


Post- test 


_S^ 


1.1 


8.3 


1,2 


U.8 


6.6 


10.1 


9.2 



Table 9 Summary of Analysis 
of Covariance for Programmed vs Non-Programmed 
Reading Materials with I. Q. and Pre-test 
Scores as Covariates (Level I) 



Variables 


F 


Reading Comprehension Grade Score 


1.70 


Vocabulary- 


U.81* 


Auditory Discrimination 


2.15 


Syllabication 


0.27 


Beginning and Ending Sounds 


0.2k 


Blending 


0.76 


Sound Discrimination 


0.26 



d.f . = 1.68 

pi .10 
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Suirmiary of Research in Elementary Reading 

In conclusion we found that in comparing the use of programmed vb 
non-programmed reading materials gains were made in the use of both types 
of instructional materials but at Level II the gains were significant in the 
areas of Reading Comprehension and Sound Discrimination hy the use of non- 
programmed materials and greater in blending by the use of programmed 
materials* 

At Level I there were gains with the use of both types of reading 
materials, but significant gains in Vocabulary by the use of non- 
programmed materials selected to meet identified needs of the individual. 
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The Elementary Arithmetic Research 



In arithmetic there was no control group identified. In schools 
A and B the emphasis was upon identifying and dealing with the arithmetic 
needs of the individual at all levels by the use of programmed materials • 

Level I included grades 3 - 1+, Level II included children in grades 
5 - 8 as of September, 1969# All pupils at both levels were pre and 
post tested, using the Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Tests ^ Forms W and 
X, Levels I and II, ^ 

The pre test was used for diagnosis and flexible grouping of students 
according to the areas of identified arithmetic need. At Level I and 
Level II the instructional materials used were the Greater Cleveland 
plus the use of SRA math tapes and Encyclopedia Britannica New Math 
I^^iing Center which actually is alDasic mathematics course with a total 
or 205 books in nine subject areas: Basic Mathematics, Miole Numbers, 
Introduction to Modem Mathematics, Preparing for Algebra, Ratios and 
Proportions, Introduction to Verbal Problems in Algebra and Modern 
Algebra* 

Table 10 shows the means and standard deviations for the pre and 
post tests of the Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test ^ Level I. (These 
pupils used the Greater Cleveland instructional materials with the 
exception of 16 pupils at the fourth grade level who used the Encyclopedia 
Britannica New Math Laboratory Scores for only 1^ of this last group 
were complete#)Stfe tdtt/^ a . 
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When the analysis of eovariance was applied with I. and pre- 
test scores as covariate% there was a significant difference with a 
probability that the difference was due to materials used in the area 
of Computaticnj Subtraction, and Number Facts-^Division^ This difference 
may be taken^ however, as an indication of the emphasis of instruction 
on an area of specific need rather than the superiority of one material 
over another. Encyclopedia Britannica Mat h Lal?Qrgfe gTr was used with 
students who were more advanced according to pre«test« 

No attempt was made to make comparisons between the academic 

growth of racial groups but it majr be of real value to show the 

growth of Black children in grades three and four in the areas of 

Reading and Arithmetic, 

Table 12 Means and Standard- 
Deviations of Pre«test and Post-test for (53) 
Black Pupils in Grades 3-h Reading 
in Two Counties 





Mean 


Read. 


Grade 




Auditory 




Beginning and 


Sound 




Factor 


S.D. 


Compra 


Score 


Vocab. 


Discriitilna. 


Syll. 


Ending Sounds 


DLScrimina. 


Blending 


Pre- 


Ml 


23.7 


2.3 


16.0 


22.0 


9.5 


21.7 


13.1 


16.2 


test 


s.ni 


9.6 


6.7 


6.5 


10.2 


ii.3 


7.1 


6.8 


9.7 


Post- 


M2 


30.1 


2.7 


16.9 


^6.9""" 


12.0 


25.0 


15.7 


21.0 


test 

r ' ""H 


s.ne 


8.6 


8o3 


6.6 


11.9 


ii.6 


7.2 


6.8 


10.3 



^Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test, Level I, Forms X and W. 
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Conclusions 

We think that the individual approach with a team teaching arrange- 
ment haL' produced very satisfactory results in tenns of gains mftde in 
both areas of researcho The use of programmed instructional material 
appeared to be equally successful in all areas t-ested except vocabulary 
in the reading program and the use of the Greater Cleveland Math for the 
lower elementary student and the slower learner in the middle school 
proved sat-isfactoryo At the same time the use of the Encyclopedia 
Britannic a N ew Math Learning Center was equally satisfactory with 
advanced lower elementary students and average and above average 
middle school students « 



Descriptive Evaluation 



Compilation of Reports by 
Co-Op STEP Instinictional Teains 
in Four Schools 



The design for this aspect of the total evaluation pattern for all 
four schools was uniform and included the following: 

A. A Narrative Report by each instmictional team. 

B. A questionnaire based upon Objective One of the Co-Op STEP 
project, to be filled in by eveiy instructional specialist 
and teacher intern • 

C. A questionnaire based upon Objective Two of the project 
proposal, to be filled in by all instructional specialists 
only. 

D. A questionnaire designed to evaluate Objective Three of the 
proposal, to be answered by both, the instructional specialists 
and the teacher interns. 

E. A questionnaire designed to help the instructional specialists 
and the teacher intea^ns evaluate the materials and media used 
in the sumer school. 

F. A questionnaire providing feed back on the use of the video- 
tape in the classroom. 

G. A questionnaire to be filled out hy the faculty for purposes 
of evaluating the library services. 

H. A student questionnaire concerning library services for 
independent stu^. 

I. A parent follow-up questionnaire to provicte parental reaction 
to the "new program" and broaden the bases for further 
planning along the iimovative lines of Co-Op STEP. 

J. A student follow-up questionnaire to indicate student feelings 
about the innovative summer school program in the four schools. 
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Beaxif ort Elementary School Center 
Co-Op STEP Program 
1969 

Narrative Report and Evaluation 
Curtis H. Lancaster 



Our professional staff consisted of one Center Director, one College 
Coordinator, six Instructional Specialists, eight Student Interns and one 
librarian. Itenerant personnel consisted of one secretary, one library 
aide, four bus-driver- teacher aides and one custodian. The entire staff 
was dedicated and worked diligently to achieve our objectives. Mr. Swairb, 
our College Coordinator, was a tremendous asset to the entire program. 
I would like to request and strongly recommend that he be assigned to 
Carteret County for the 1970 Summer Program. I would also recaranend that 
parents be employed as bus-driver- teacher aides. This proved extremely 
successful. If feasible, the very best Irxstructional Specialists in 
Carteret County should be recruited and employed. 

Major emphasis was directed in the areas of language arts and 
mathematics. Social Studies, with the theme "Coastal Area," music, art 
and physical education were included in the curriculum., field trips were 
miade to supplement and enrich the entii^e program. The curriculum and time 
allotted each area appeared most adequate to meet the basic needs of our 
students. All areas were taught Ify instructional teams which proved 
satisfactory and effective. 

Our faculty approached the summer program dedicated and committed to 
the team teaching approach, correlated instruction, large group, small 
group and individualized instruction and an e^qperimental and innovative 
prograjp. Teams made dedicated efforts to establish general and specific 
behavioral objectives and worked diligently to meet the needs of individual 
students on an ungraded instructional £?)proach. Each Teacher Intern was 
video taped three times in a variety of activities. This proved to be 
most effective in helping Teacher Interns improve their instructional 
methods, techniques and mannerisms and to vary their instructional 
activities. 

Sullivan Reading Materials were used on an experimental basis for 
cor reading program. These materials were excellent for phonics and 
individual needs. Many of our staff members feel that storybooks that 
accompany the workbooks would have been of tremendous help in our total 
reading program. All of our teams utilized supplementary books to help 
achieve established behavioral objectives. The Greater Cleveland 
Math em atics Materials were used on an experimental and individualized 
basis. These materials were excellent for small group and individualized 
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instruction. A great variety of audio- visual equipment and materials, 
teaching aids and instructional materials were used to help students 
understand and develop skills in all curriculum areas. 

Students were accepted on a first-come application basis* One 
hundred and eighty students enrolled and participated in our summer 
program. Most participants were behind in expected educational and 
academic achievement. Nineteen percent were categorized as handicap 
students. We preferred a good cross-section of students, but this 
was not achieved. Our faculty feels that our students received many ad- 
vantages, developed skills, and understanding and benefited physically, 
mentally, emotionally, socially and spiritually. 

Stanford Diagnostic Tests in reading and mathmatics were administered 
to students in grades three through six. Fc'tw X, Level I was administered 
as a pre-test to third and fourth grade students. Form W, Level I was 
administered to the same students as a post-test. Form JT, Level II was 
administered as a pre-test to fifth and sixth grade students. These 
students were given Form W, Level II as a post-test. The test selected 
was excellent for diagnosis and placement, and especially in spotting 
areas for instructional concentration. Improvement was made by most of 
our students. Our faculty feels that too much instructional time was 
taken for testing and recommends that students be pre-tested during May 
of the regular school year. 

Our library was organized as a ''Learning Center." Each class was 
scheduled to the library by choice once each week. Classes were permitted 
to use the library by request and students were free to use the center 
as desired for reading, stuc^y, research, listening to records, viewing 
films and exploring. 

Vfe had two excellent stations for the team- teaching appro xch. Two 
stations were too small for the nmber of students assigned. Vfe attempted 
to compensate for this handicap by using adjoining rooms for some small 
group and individualized activity. Our furniture was adequate and well 
used for student activity and development of various learning centers. 
A cooling system of some type is desperately needed for faculty and 
student comfort, enjoyment and achievement. 

Transportation was furnished for all students that lived outside 
the city limits « Four buses were operated by personnel who served in 
a dual position as bus-driver- teacher aide. This proved to be most 
successful and effective e One of the four employees- will be employed in 
the same dual position for the 1969-70 regular school term. 
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The Co«Op STEP schedule has worked most effectively. Pre-planning 
workshops and local planning sessions were beneficial in planning and 
preparation for the stmimer program. The one week alloted for planning 
and the one week for closing and evaluation was adequate and used 
conscientiously by all faculty members. It is possible that seven days 
for planning and preparation and three days for evaluation may be more 
beneficial. The six weeks summer school schedule and the hours 8:00 A.M. 
to 12:00 noon appeared to be near perfect. 

As a carry over we plan to operate a team of two teachers that 
teamed together this ammer and one full-time teacher aide in an identical 
setting as used duidng the summer program. Approximately fifty-five 
first year students will be assigned to this team for the entire 
educational process. Sullivan Reading Materials will be utilized 
with the addition of directly related storybooks. Greater Cleveland 
Mathematics Materials will be used to supplement our Laidlaw Series . 
Many ideas, methods and techniques that proved successful will be 
continued and extended. Instruction will be on an ungraded approach. 
One parent that served as a bus- driver- teacher aide will also be employed 
to serve in the same capacity as during the summer program. Many 
positive findings will be initiated in all areas of our total school 
program. 
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CSE-1 SUMMARY REPORT 

. CO-OP STEP EVALUATION 
Summer Phase 

CENTER Beaufort Elementary 

INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIALIST TEACHER INTERN 



OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL PEEISONNEL 



DATE GRADE LEVEL OR PLATEAU NUMBER OR SUBJECT AREA 



OBJECTIVE ONE: To experiment with teaching on the individualized, 
small group and large group basis in communication 
and computation skills in a team teaching setting 
and in an atmosphere conducive to free dean to 
experiment and innovate involving students from all 
socio-economic backgrounds. 

1# Did students in the summer school come from many different socio- 
economic backgrounds? 1$ 

n& NO 

2o Did you experiment with teaching on the individualized, small group 

and large group basis in language arts and arithmetic? l5 

YES NO 

3o Give one example which illustrates your use of the individualized 
approach to teaching. List the s^^rengths and weaknesses of this 
approach. 

Ibcample - Programmed material was suited to individual's learning 
needs. 

Strengths - Child worked at own rate, grouped according to test 
scores, gave opportunity to design tasks to meet an individuals 
particular problem, child gained confidence, made rapid progress. 
Vfeaknesses « too time consuming, too much programmed material 
becomes boring, not a real class situation, impossible in a self- 
contained class. 

U. Describe your use of small groups in the instructional program. list 
the strengths and ^veaknesses of this approach. 
Example - used small groups to teach reading and math. 
Strengths - Allows teacher to find and correct the child's weaknesses, 
you can get better acquainted with every child's needs, made use of 
teacher's strengths. 

Weaknesses - A few students may do all the talking or all the work, 
too time consuming, discipline problems may arise, group segregation. 
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5t Vhat types of instruction were presented through large groups? 

What are the adv^antages and disadvantages of large group instruction? 

Art, music, plysical education, films, human values. 

Advantages - Peer group cooperation, everyone could get exposed 
at one time to the material or concept; saved time. 

Disadvantages - It was hard to hold attention of a large group; 
slow students do not learn as well in large groups, 

6. Did you feel free to experiment and to develop new ideas in teaching 
this summer? l5 0 

YES NO 

?• Which of these approaches do you plan to use in your own classrocm? 
8 12 12 

Individualization Small Group Large Group 

8# What recommendations do you have for future Co-Op schools with 
respect to Objective One? 

Have smaller classes; avoid having too mary children from 
deprived group—not a normal group; take less time from testing; 
combining grades U, 5, 6 caused a little trouble in large group 
instruction because of space; objective one worked well# 
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Form CSE-2 SUMMARY REPORT 

CO-OP STEP EVALUATION 
Summer Phase 

CENTER Beaufort Elementary 



INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIALIST TEACHER INTERN 

DATE GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



OBJECTIVE TW): To identify and provide selected instructional 
specialists the opportunity to gain leadership 
experiences in serving as team leaders in 
planning and teaching through individualized, 
small group, and large group activities, and to 
explore various ways of using the services of 
teacher interns and teacher aides. 

1. In what specific ways were you able to gain leadership experiences 
while serving as the team leader during the summer school? 

Supervising, planning work together and advising and/or 
assisting the intern teacher, planning the program^ 

2. Does team teaching with intern teacher and teacher aides give you 
more, less, about the same amount of leadership responsibility and 
experience as you get in the traditional one-teacher classroom? 

6 2 

MORE LESS ABOUT THE SAME 

3* List services that the teacher intern assumed under your leadership 
and/or guidance • 

Keeping records, lesson planning, research and use of visual aides, 
planning and instruction physical education, making bulletin boards, 
conducting field trips, making stencils, clerical work* 

h. What further experiences ought a teacher intern have to be truly 
prepared for the classroom? 

More study in phonics, more training in classroom management • 

5# Make a list of the ways in which the teacher aides served your team* 
Assembling visual aide equipment, assisting and supervising 
follow up woiK, performing clerical duties, assisting on field trips, 
assisting in physical education program, talAig children to library. 

6. Was the intern teacher given (less, more, about the same) opportunity 

to gain teaching experience as you had in the traditional or the 

block system of teacher training? 6 - 

LESS MORE ABOUT THE SAME 



What other searvices could the teacher aides render? 

Very efficient—helped in every way asked, collected 
selected materials, helped with library grouping. 

What conclusion would you draw from this airangement for 
teacher training during the summer school? 

Gives the intern an opportunity to participate in all areas 
of the classroom experience, experience to have complete control 
of the classroom, arrangement was good, interns had a full 
outlook on a day's work. 

In what ways do you plan to make use of the ideas and experiences 
gained during the summer school experience in your regular 
classroom. 

Teaching phonics, plan to have a listening center, make more 
efficient use of teaching aides, continue to use visual aides as 
in the past but add more, use the supplementary exercises from the 
Greater Cleveland Math to create and strengthen the math concepts, 
using many ic^-is learned this summer. 



CSE«3 SUMMARY REPORT 

CO-OP STEP EVALUATION 
Summer Phase 

CENTER Beaufort Elementary 

INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIALIST TEACHER INTERN 



DATE GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



OBJECTIVE THREE: To identify and provide a selected number of assistant 
teachers and teacher aides an opportunity under the 
leadership of a master teacher to develop innovative 
teaching techniques and evaluate his strengths and 
weaknesses as a potential teacher. 

Part A: DEVEIX)FMENT OF INNOVATIVE TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

1* Describe the efforts made ly your team to develop innovative teaching 
techniques • 

Team teaching with a team of five, complete flexibility of 
schedule, grades and 6 were combined in one ungraded room, 

music and art were integraled with all subjects using the thematic 
approach. 

2. List the strengths and weaknesses of these techniques • 

Strength s - with the team teaching approach the children can have 
a better chance for achievement and progression, team 
teaching allows for small groyxp and individualized 
instruction to let the teacher know the children better. 
Vfeaknesses- Too mai^ were on the team. 

3# To what extent were the students involved in the planning of your 
learning experiences? 

Children's needs determined the idiole program. Reaction to 
size of t>he grouping determined grouping policy. Children at 
times selected what they wanted to do. 

li. What recommendations would you make for such efforts another 
year? 

Separate grades U, 5> 6-«there is a great difference 
between fourth and sixth, have smaller teams, serve milk to 
the children. 



Part B 



EVALUATION OF STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF TEACHER INTERNS 
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CSE-U SUMMARY REPORT 

CO-OP STEP EVALUATION 
Summer Phase 

CENTER Beaufort Elementary 

INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIAUST TEACHER INTERN 



DATE GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



OBJECTIVE FOUR: To identify, develop and evaluate a variety of materials 
and media as applied to individualized, small group and 
large group approaches to teaching. 

1# Describe two or three materials or media which you developed or used 
in the teaching of individuals, small and/or large groups. 

By using music and poetry to illustrate two means of expressing 
same subject, by using individual viewers in language arts program, 
programmed readers, film strips. Greater Cleveland . 

2. Did these materials provide motivation and" create interest among the 
students ? (Explain • ) 

Yes (10), the students always enjoyed the viewers, this helped 
to hold the child's interest and attention, provided a varied learn- 
ing experience, met individual nee d^ helped to motivate. 

3. Describe the effect of the use of these materials or media upon the 
learning of the students. (Try to be specific.) 

Music motivated the students and they asked for it and poetry 
often, viewers allowed children to go beyond prescribed work, they 
were eager to learn, (hearing) AV materials aided in student 
understanding • 

ho Are these materials or media adaptable for usage in the regular 
school year? il; 

YES "no" 

5. Are these materials or media a(^table for usage with other grades 
and subjects? li^ 

t&3 ' "no" 

6. WDuld you recommend the use of these materials as supplementary to 
regular basal materials or in lieu of basal materials? 

IB ^ 

SUPPLEMENTARY TO REGULAR BASAL MATERIALS Tn LIEU OF BASAL MATERf ALS 
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7. What recommendations do you wish to make with respect to further use 
of these materials or media. 

Use much more music in teaching and provide viewers and tapes 
for much independent stucly, make the AV material easily accessible to 
every classroom, provide more audio-visual aides and materials, take 
less class time for testing, 

8, What other materials or media would you like to have used with your 
students that was not used this year? 

More transparencies, paintings by well-known artists, overhead 
projector in each classroom, T.V, available for large group viewing, 
i.e. Apoll' 11, opaque projector easily accessible, additional 
games, flannel boards. 
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SUMMARY REPORT 
VIDEO REPORT 

CENTER Beaufort Elementary 



1. Tffes the video t^e replay helpful in evaluating the teaching process? 
YES 

1. List the ways in which you feel the video tape replay was most 
helpful. 

Voice, mannerisms, seeing and hearing faults made deeper 
impression than being told by someone else, strengths and weaknesses 
are quite visible, student reaction to teaching is quite visible, 
assisted in objective evaluation of teaching, see yourself as 
others see you, 

3. Recommendations for future use of T.V, tapes. 

Continue same, improve equipment, show more of student 
reaction to lesson presentation, permit class to have instant 
replay. 



CSE-5c Carteret County Supplementary Report 

Suiraner Phase 

CENTER Beaufort Elementary School 

CENTER UTRECTOR Curtis H, Lancaster 



DATE August 8, 1969 

Supplementary Objective Ic: Carteret County is moving in the oirfr^Aion 
of team teaching in an langraded primary and elementary rcho?I 
organization. Both pupils and teachers have a need to see 
this organization successfully demonstrated. 

1. Describe the organizational pattern of the Beaufort Elementajry Siiinmer 
School. 

A team teaching and ungraded structure was utilized for all 
classes. Fifty- three first-year students were assigned to two 
Instructional Specialists, two Teacher Interns and one teacrit^r 
aide. Thirty-nine second-year dbudents were assigned to one 
Instructional Specialist, one Teacher Intern and one teacher 
aide. Thirty-nine third-year students were assigned to one 
Instructional Specialist, two Teacher Interns and one teacher aideo 
Fifty- one fourth, fifth and sixth year students were assigned to Iwro 
Instructional Specialists, three Teacher Interns and one tencher a-ide. 

2. Would you describe the organizational pattern as traditional {one 
grade to a room), ungraded (more than one grade to a room)? 

Experimentation and innovation was attempted with one grade 
in one room (multiage) and more than one grade in one rocM« 

3. Briefly describe the team approach used in the Beaufoit Elemr.n^ary 
School • 

Two, three, four, and five team organization was attempted. 
Teams experimented with large groups, small group and indiiridiia.ii.^ed 
instructional approaches, methods and techniques. Shardng and 
exchange of duties and responsibilities were practiced. Each tem 
was responsible for the total educational process of students in 
each group. 

list the strengths and weaknesses of team teaching as you ohsez-v^ed 
it this summer. 

1. Sharing of ideas, methods, techniques and experience 

2. Opportunity for children to relate with more than one 
teacher 

3. More flexible grouping for instruction 
Team planning and evaluation 

5. Provided for more self-directed activities 
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$0 How was the public encouraged to observe or to react to the 
approach to instruction used at Beaufort Elementary School? 

The public was invited and encouraged by students^ radio 
and newspaper to visit, observe and react to the total 
operation of our summer school. 

6. How do you plan to carry over into the regular school year the 
successful aspects of the summer program? 

One or possibly two Instructional Specialists will be 
assigned to a team of two with a fiill-time teacher aide. This 
team will have approximately fifty-six first year students arid 
will experiment with ideas, methods and techniques that proved 
successful during the summer program. Large group, small group 
and individual instruction will be presented. Further experimenta- 
tion with the Sullivan Reading Series and Greater Cleveland 
Mathematics materials will be explored. 

?• What recommendations do you have for the continuance or expansion 
of this program? 

This type program should definitely be continued and expanded 
if funds are available. It is an excellent opportunity for reguiai- 
teachers and student teachers to attempt new ideas in an experimental 
and innovative program. Additional materials and ideas should be 
explored during future programs, and if possible, during the regular 
school year. 
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nBtlARY PROGRAM 

Margaret W« Day- 
Oar overall objective was to provide an instinxctional materials 
center to include a broad and varied collection of books, a variety 
of current periodicals, and a large quantity of AV materials and 
equipment. One phase of our work was to provide for pupils opporturdties 
for research, stu^y, browsing, cook selection, storytelling, use of AV 
materials and equipment, and instruction in the use of reference materialir 
and the Dewey Decimal System* The other phase was to provide for r>be 
faculty materials to meet curricular needs and to serve as resource 
consultant. 

In meeting our c ttrall objective we had available 9,302 books, 2? 
periodicals, 286 recordings, 1,000 filmstrips and many pieces of 
equipmenb* 

A variety and large number of books were provided for the children 
to choose from. The library was open to the children during the entire 
school day. Any child could come at any time. I was available for 
individual help when there was not a class in the library <» Many .^f tie 
children, particularly the older ones, availed themselves of the 
opportunity to brc^^se and chat with me about books and other materials. 
Many of them learned to use AV equipment, for the first time developing 
responsibility and better attitudes in sharing. Correlation of field rrips 
and n^e of library materials was noticeable. I was glad that many of the 
students were able to enjoy the magazines. Probably they do not have too 
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many in their homes. Vty one regret: students could not carry library 
materials home with than. I xmderstand that it was not feasible but I 
wish materials could have gone iato their homes. 

Each class had one or two class groups scheduled each week. Most 
classes were divided into smaller groups for which I was glad. 0ns of my 
personal goals - *^ to share my knowledge of and joy in books with the 
children. This was easier to accomplish in small groups or indi^/i dually. 

The faculty seemed to respond wholeheartedly to using library resouirces. 
All grades selected classroom collections filmstrip projectors ^ record 
players, ear phones, filmstrip previewers, records, and filmstrips. I 
was glad they were able to keep these materials vsitll after the pupils 
had left. This last week has been a boon indeed. Afternoon work periods 
were used to good advantage. Internists especially used afternoon periods 
for consultations, preview and selection of materials for planning le-^scns, 
and browsing through books in order to assist pupils in book selection. 

I tried to keep the library attractive and interesting through bulletin 
boards and book displays. To help children remember to take care of books 
each child was given a new bookmark each week, designed and made by my 
aide and me. 

Strengths of our library program included: the large amount and varidety 
of available materials, flexible scheduling, adequate time for faculty 
selection and previewing of materials and equipment. 

Vfeaknesses include the inability of children to carry home materials and 
that eternal wish of every librarian: if every child loved books and reading. 

It was a rewarding summer's work, and I appreciate being a part of it. 

I would like to add a note about the library aide this summer: 
Mrs. Chadwick was efficient, conscientious, cooperative and pleasant. 
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Beaufort Elementary 
Faculty Questionnaire 

1« Rate the usefulness of the resource center to your teaching area. 

12 2 — 

Very Useful Occasionally useful Of no use 

2, Did you plan your units of stu^ to include the use of resource 
materials? 

13 1 — 

Frequently Infrequently Never No Reaction 

3* What is your opinion of departmental meetings with the librariatA? 
1 11 
' Vary Important Of Some Value Not Necessary No Reaction 

h* How could departmental meetings be improved? Check one or more. 

More pre-planning by librarian 

More pre-planning with teacher suggestions 6 

Satisfactory 2 

Hold more often 

Discontinue, do not need — 
No opinion k 

5. Idttiat areas of library service have been most helpful to your classes? 

Independent Stuc^ U 
Recreational Reading lU 
Library Skill Instmxction 2 
Reference Materials 10 
Audio Visual Materials 12; 
Reading Guidance 8 
None — 

6. Has the instinictional program been enhanced with the availability 
of the school *s resource center? 

13 1 ' 

To a Great Extent To a Limited Extent Was Not Used 

7. To what extent have the audio-visual materials added to your 
instructional prograi,i? 

Ill — 
Great Extent Lmited Extent Did Not Apply 

8# To Trfiat extent did you work with the librarian in developing parallel 
materials for your course of stucfy? 

Zz 12 1 1 

Very Extensively Considerably Very little Not At All 

9. Which of the following materials, if any, did you use in teaching? 

Hi lli 3 IIl 8 h 



Filmstrips Movies Transparencies itecord Players Tape Recorders Slides 
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Beaiifort Elementary 
Summary Report 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



!• What materials have you used most frequently in the resource center? 

Books 110 Recordings 85 

Films trips 88 Transparencies 0 

Magazines 26 Newspapers 2 

2. To what extent did the resource center help you with your class work? 

Great extent 52 None 7 

Frequently Seldom 

3« In what areas did you feel you needed the most help in using the 
resotirce center? 

How to locate books SB 

How to use the card catalog 10 

How to check out and return materials k6 

How to use reference books 3 

How to use audio visual materials S 



k* For ^diat pu3?pose(s) did you use the resource center? 

Stucfy 62 Relaxation 76 Browsing 22 
Research 31 Visiting 7 Didn't use JL 

5. From ^om did you receive the most help in using the resource center? 

Teacher k9 Library Assistant 8 None of these 3_ 

Librarian 99 Other Students 3 

6, Of what value to you was the instruction in library sisady skills? 
(NOTE: Answer only if you received this instimction.) 

Of Great Value 29 Did Not Need It 2 



Of No Value 1; Of Limited Value 
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Report of 
East Carteret High School 

A. H. McDonald, Jr. 

During the summer school session in Carteret County, all the high 
school students at East Carteret High School have been involved in an 
e-^-lchment program on the humanities— a stucljr of man and his achievement. 
W-th emphasis on the modem age and the "now," contribution from all 
cultures have been studied. Areas covered were music and poetry, dance, 
history, science and mathematics, art, foods and fashion, and dramatics. 
The program was scheduled for one hour twice a week for five weeks. 

The first area covered was music and poetry which emphasized the 
relationship of modem poetry and music as exemplified by Simon and 
Garfunkel, Rod McKuen, and Phil Ochs. A "folk sing" was planned with a 
folk singer from the community having charge of one session to perform 
and to lead the group in singing. 

The music carried over into the area of dance also. Two demonstrations, 
one of modem interpretive dance and the other of classical ballet, showed 
the relationship of the two forms of dance. Then the students participated 
in demonstrating and teaching the teachers some of the modem dances. 

Modem history was presented in the light of how the space age had 
influenced transportation and man's attempts to communicate with his 
fellow man» A discussion of how mathematics and science have influenced 
our history and the space age followed the viewing of the moon shot 
scheduled for mid- July. 
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The Hairamries Series at East Carteret High School has emphasized 
drama as a ^i^ al segment of h-man±t<yo One day the student bo^ heard a 
lecture by Mis?. Frarx^^s Farmer on the history of drama from the basic 
expressions an-j actions of the ^are man, and the introduction of dialogue 
by the Gree.ks up 10 the r ophi^ticated and skilled productions of today^ 
The iyp^5 cf i-^aina ver^ explai^^^a anv* than a filjn on THE MIRACIE WORKER 
was shown iil.:-tra*.e corSlzc* . character portrayal, and plot analysis^ 

As a : :.ll:v-^p. en a ia^. r- day, Mrs* Jacquelyn Davis* class, under 
her dirbo^ion, preo^nted *.o thf student bocfy, Shirely Jackson's one 
act play;, THF LOTTEPA\ A? ai) example of "theater in the round, " they 
also dssigr^d and built ^hs r-* . Ttas innovation of all aspects of 
drama, tiy-ctitr , rehear-: a:. irjake-up, staging, and final production, 
was an er-iohirg ^xperierc^ f;>- both the class and the audience. 

The play was vi :1m: taped ar«d staoied by the class to correlate all 
the asper^'-^ cf h™anit i-i-*"Who am I?** 'Wiat am I doing her?" It 
shovv>^>d thai tne^re is c-'Mifliit in daily life; that man everywhere is 
trying to fir i himr^-.T; and tiha':. eirotions are a vital part of every man. 
F-vfr. thi: r^.dy r.r-. .-.i^^r^o Tr^i.i::::^d that literature, ;diether it be 
dr-cima;, sror*- ^r—j-y, P-^vry. hi-. '.ory^, cr language, is definitely a reflec- 
tion of 1::-. :ai:c 1: ->n ir/.ri-^xi'.-. par^ of cur whole being— not an isolated 
subject. 

In ^n^; .aie^ ^: or-*, a pra.Mca.ng artist from the community demonstrated 
somf- of *A.e r'.yl' r and t^-hniq^^ei of modern art, plus a discussion on how 
modern work va.s influenced by '^.arlier art« 
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Fooo and fashior wai *^r.e next area to be discussed. The French in- 
fluepxe or; rood and fashion and the English influence on fashion was 
shown. 

In all tt.ez^ areas tne %-t^acher interns at East Carteret took a 
major roZ^ a5 cornrii'.'^'r rnair^rcrn in cha:r*ge of one area or a guide for 
*'he 3t'aa-r* p^r- ipan: s„ Tr.rr- r^as Ven extensive use made of all 
audao-^rir jal ma'.-rialf » o-^^.iLie -peaJcers, and student participation. By 
keyxng m ^-n th^ nicarrn ana -.re ''now," it is hoped the students have had 
an erj^iching r mjrut:. in ir^i - in':iroduc^jory course in the humanities. 
Goriirj'jnlvy Invcxvemen*^ of Teach er Interns 

The :'ao!:^^r ^n-'ernf m Car^^erHt Coi^nty have found that the coranmnity 
in*-rolveF.'c^rr ai^ps: ^ thri»" job^ ha^'-e b^^^en a natural part of their summer 
livir^ exper.ien^.-'o 7h-^ f-i:t :.nat Atlantic Beach is situated in the county 
has mad-^ inrolv-cm-n\ in ccmmuTxity recreational facilities a daily pleasure. 
The inter r f t.^^ an ar ni'/- parr, in the swimming, dancing, and tenuis 
availabif. here* ^roirp:i:n. ^r. Ir^ern in history, has become involved 
in the. B=.d^ Eurr :^-'-^:taj.i as an umpire and attended the East 

Cariere* Ba^f^oa.i r*-^am Jn*: :^rr. Tf^r/:^^. 

Gar'.^r^* Gounvy rias a rji;iri1,.? of rastorical and cultural opportunities 
of which the zr^^r^ ^ have *oke-n full adv^antage. The Coastal Playhouse in 
Beauf-.^r^, wrach is prcj^^cing ifF/^^ral piays during the summer, has been 
greatly enjoyf^do Tne weekend of J'j;r'K 27«28 was the annual celebration of 
the Sparu?h Pi'^'^ 3ri79?icn in Br.aafort in 178i|.. Three of the interns. 
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Ann Fie* crier , Ciair- Hain^s^ ^r.d Libby Linville, became actively involved 
in *ne re^^nac ^-r.^r* of *hs ir."a?ior.o Ires^ed as farmer wives, the three 
bra-'piy defena^j th^ of pi- a^.^^-Pp These three interns produced two 

"firsts^^ an tre. history of B^aaf cr*. They were first non-natives to ever 
par'.icipa*- in *.h^ •""«*-n.ac •.m-.n*. cf Mie invasion and were the first women 
\c ^'-er r>^p ^-f-^r.a B^-^.fo:t, "r^ orr.'f.r aspects of the weekend such as 
Vhe Oj.d HjiTi-r To.r dra Ti-^ Ar^ii.e ^.^d Art Shows were thoroughly enjoyed 
by r-T^r^il of ar.'-'n-o 

lYi'h H>.mdra*:-.^ Progr^. :n Eact Ga- teret High School has provided an 
^pp*r'*-^r..: for '^r.e. --^cr.-r vr'f-rr.s involve the community in school 
a:*i'aV4.e5o S^/>r3l I'-^'rr^s w- :^ "onriTnunxty talent scouts for the musical 
?r.:ticn of ^.r.*^ Humari^:^/ Progr-jp?. A foiksinger, a ballerina, and an 
artis^ frcm Mor^.r.-dj L-.-y wrr!:^ " ::L5:o^?-ered'' and have agreed to present 
demonstrations for ir.^ ir^adf^n^f in tne program. 

Commura^y ir-'oiv^m-n" r.a- oe:ome a way of life rather than a task 
^o ♦h^' nf^w r^riden*.? or Carter-" G, Jnry« 
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Narrative Report 
Co Op STEP, Summer of I969 
Kay Ki^xTiy Gaidance Counselor 



One of the -nief responsibilities of the counselor this summer has 
been in the area of testing: pre-test and post-test in reading and 
stuc^jr skila5 for ail high school students; pre- test and post- test in 
language Sor high scnool students enrolled in English; I. Q, tests for 
all students for wnor did no*, have scores; and pre- and post-testing 
for 7th and 8th graae ^-^uaentSo 

At the conclusion of both major test series the counselor coded the 
results, with pertinent information aboat each student, for use in the 
computer. 

All 7t'h and 8tn graa^ testing was done in the classroom; pre-test 
was administered by ins true tiorial specialists and proctored by teacher 
interns. Post-tests were admirasteied by teacher interns and proctored 
by instructional specialists. 

In the high school, al] pxe-testing was done in one group, administer- 
ed by the counselor and proLored by the intern teachers. Post- tests were 
given in the classrooms, administersd by the teacher interns and proctored 
by the instructional special! 5. 

Intern teachers rave thus had experience in administering, proctoring, 
and scoring tests, and m recorcdng results on the class record sheets. 

The counselor gave a group T. Q. test (Ctis Gamma) to 1$ students 
for whom no score war a^i^ailablr, and three individual (Slossen) I. Q. 
tests in the elemen:ary scrooi^ at the request of the principal. 

The counselor wrksd ^^rlth the English depart^nent in determining 
placement of studen-^s a-: :..r'iLr^ to ability. She worked with all intern 
teachers, making si^if^nt r^^ccr i? available to than to interpret the 
information contained m t^e z'jocjlatire folders. She made stuc(y skills 
test results a^'^aiiaole *o the iiorarian and helped her to form classes 
for instruction ir. use of library materials. 

The idea of releasing tne ;o'-uriselur for several days after the pre- 
testing had been complf and the basic data gathered, with the time 
to be made up after tr-e program had been completed in order to code the 
post-test results work^^d cat very ^^irll. This idea is worth repeating. 



Recommendations 



As far as the testing goes, it did consume quite a lot of time, 
particularly for the 7th and 8th grade students. Perhaps some less 
lengthy procedure or test administered in the spring could be used 
another year. 

Another recommendation is that students be required to register 
early—perhaps the first day that the staff is working, or even before 
if possible. Planning can be more realistically carried out if we 
know how many to plan for, and who our students will be. 

Perhaps the counselor could start work a few days before the 
others to register and test students so that the test results would 
be available from the start. 

The humanities program was veiy successful and should be included 
in the plans for next year's program. 

Some spade work should be done during the school year to promote 
the idea that summer school is not just for dead-heads. I believe that 
the students ;dio took French, U. S. History, and Geometry for the first 
time this summer will be g^ 'd help in spreading the word. They were 
among our most enthusiastic students, and felt that their time was 
well spent. 

This was a lively summer school; the varied experiences which 
were planned helped to keep it so. The humanities and the use of the 
library opened some new doors. It was interesting to see students 
using the library and audio-visual room during their break , despite 
the oppressive heat. 

Plans are in the works to continue the concept of ungraded 
individualized instruction in English during the I969-70 school year 
at East Carteret, and I believe also at Wfest Carteret. Mrs. Parker, who 
is head of the English department at East, recommended to the principal 
that this be tried, and the counselor is identifying students who would 
benefit from being in such a class before the classes are programmed. 
We feel that this 'all probably become a part of our permanent plan to 
help students succeed in high school and persist until graduation. Wfe 
are hopeful that we will see a reduction iiour failure rate in this area, 
and plan to make a ccMparison at the end of the year with the rate 
from previous years. 
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GSE-1 S'jirjnary Fz-pcrt 

Oc-Op STEP E7AL7A:I0N 
SjrmTi^r Phase 



CENTER East Qari^re\ Hi^.^ Scnooi 

INSTRUCTIONAL SPEGIALIS? TEAGHEE INTERN 



DATE 

OBJECTIVE ONE: To exp^~rijr>nt witr. %eaching on the individaalizea, small 
group and large gro-'ip basis in conmiunication and rompu- 
taMcr 5k'^il5 in a t^am t'r.a.'hing setting arid in an 
atr.csphere conducive to freedom to experiment and innc/ate 
invoi^ring s:;denr:~ from all socio-economic backgroijiids. 

1. Did students in the Hammer senccl come from many different socio- 
economic backgrounds? 17 1 

YES NO 



2. Did you exper'iir:ent with teacning on the inditridaalizeds small group and 
large group basi? in lariguage ar^rs and arithmetic? l8 0 

YES NO 

3. Give one example wn.icn liiustrii^eF your use of the indi^n-dualized approach 
to teaching. List th^ strengths and weaknesses of this approach. 

lAPs;, us^ cS SRA Drili Tape5, language master, 

U. Describ*^ your uf^e of small groups in the instructional prograin. List the 
strengths and weaknesses of this approach. 

Strengths - all studenrs >pre grouped in reading, arithmetic accord- 
ing to test resiHts. This enabled each child to reach definite goals. 

Vfeaknesses - it is ^.ime consuming, the slower student found it 
difficult to work independently in small groups. 

5. What types of ins*ruc'.jLon v^.re presented through large groups? Wha-^ are 
the advantages and disadvantages of large group instruction? 

Choral reading, films, physical education, story telling, rusic. 
Adv-antages - sa^^es tune, groap f^nlings are stimulated. 
Disadvantages - Discipline may be a problem, hard to hold at-ter.tion. 

6. Did you feel free expenmen*-- and ^.o develop new ideas in teaching this 
summer? YES 19 NO 0 ^ 

7. Which of these approaches do you plan to use in your own classroom? 

17 _^ 21 15 

I ndivi duaxi at ion Snail Group Large Group 

8. What recommendations do you have for future Co-Op STEP schools with 
respect to Object One? 

Tests before school opens, try to get a more nearly range of 
students, have a full-time reading specialist, additional day for 
pre-planning. 
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Form CSE-'2 Summa.ry P^port 

Co«Op STEP EVALUATION 
Summer Phase 

CENTER East Cartere t High School 

INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIALIST ^^^^ TEACHER INTERN 



DATE Grade level or Subject 



OBJECTIVE TWO: To identify and provide selected instructional specialists 
the opportunity to gain leadership experiences in serving 
as team leaders in planning and teaching through individual- 
ized, small group, and large group activities, and to explore 
variods ways of using the services of teacher interns and 
teacher aides, 

1. In what specific ways were you able to gain leadership experience idiile 
serving as the team leader during the summer school? 

Planning the program, guiding interns in fundamentals of teaching. 

2m Does team teaching with interns teachers and teacher aides give you 
(more, less, about the same) amount of leadership responsibility and 
eaqperience as you get in the traditional one-teacher classroom? 
VSSS ^ 5 Less 1 About the same 1 



3# list services that *he teacher intern assumed under your leadership 
and/or guidance ^ 

Planning units and daily lessons, giving individual help to 
students, team teaching, keeping records, started class in morning, 

li. What further experiences ought a teacher intern have to be truly 
prepared for the classroom? 

To be in charge of a regulaj^ class without another teacher 
present, cumulative folders, report cards. 

5. Make a list of the ways in whioh the teacher aides served your team. 

Library aide helpful with A-V materials. 

6. What other services could the teacher aides render? No reply, 

?• Was the intern teacher given (more,, less, about the same) opportunilgr to 
gain teaching experience as you had in the traditional or the block system 
of teacher training? More 3 less 0 About the sm e 3 

8. What conclusion would you draw from this arrangement for teacher training 
during the summer school? Good team teaching experience, good training. 

9. In what ways do you plan to mak^ use of the ideas and experiences gained 
during the summer school experience in your regular classroom? Team 
teaching, use more small gro^p work, use work not found in regular text. 
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Summary Report 
Co-op STEP EVALUATION 
Summer Phase 
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CENTER East Carteret High School 



INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIAUST TEACHER INTERN 



DATE GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



OBJECTIVE THREE: To identify and provide a selected number of assistant 
teachers and teacher aides an opportunity under the 
leadership of a master teacher to develop innovative 
teaching techniques and evaluate his strengths and 
weaknesses as a potential teacher. 

Part A: DEVELOPMENT OF INNOVATIVE TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

1. Describe the efforts made by your team to develop innovative teaching 
techniques. 

Teaching games, individualized instruction, films, television, 
use of materials on several reading levels, small group instruction, 
use of A-V materials. 

2. list the strengths and weaknesses of these techniques. 

Strengths - students learned to work together, teams prevented 
boredom, individual attention, progress at comfortable rate for 
each student, helped students and interns gain self-confidence. 

Weaknesses - too much time used in testing, small groups some- 
time look to teacher for answer-had to be encouraged to look for 
themselves. 

3. To what extent if^ere the student involved in the planning of your 
leaimng experiences? 

Students were given chance to suggest units and to teach, 
student response was gauged to determine success of new techniques. 

U. What recommendations would you make for such efforts another year? 
Continue experimenting with new techrfques, pre-test and 
registration should be done well ahead of first day of classes, 
ask students for evaluation of teacher, shorter testing sotiedx)!^, 
interns need to know units of stuc^r well in advance • 
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Part B. EVAUJATION OF STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF TEACHER INTERNS 

NEEDS VERY 
IMPROVBIENT SATISFACTOR Y GOOD GOOD 

1. Knowledge of Subject ix 

2. Understanding of Child Growth 

3- Understanding of the 

Students Taught 

ii. Rapport with Students ZZIZ 
5# Motivation of Students 

6. Fairness with Students i' 

7# Firmness with Students 3 

8. Tact with Students and 
Faculty 1 

9. Attitude Toward Work 1 

10. English Habits (Oral and 

Vfritten 

11. Classroom Management 7 

12. Techniques of Teaching ' 2 
13 • General Appearance — 
lii. Vdce (Clearness and 

Modulation) 3 



6 

XI 




5 


7 10 
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Suinmary Report 
Co-Op STEP EWiUATION 
Suininer Phase 



CENTHi East Carteret High School 

INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIALIST TEACHER INTERN 



DATE GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



OBJECnVE FOUR: To identify, develop and evaluate a variety of materials 
and media as applied to individualized, small group and 
large group approaches to "teaching. 

1. Describe two or three materials or media viiich you develooed or used 
in the teaching of individuals, small and/or large groups. 

Filmstrips, records, tapes, Follebt Individualized English kits, 
transparencies, SRA-Reading for Understanding. 

2. Did these materials provide motivation and create interest among the 
students? Explain . 

Students asked to use programmed material, poor readers enjoyed 
short books and stoifes, overhead projector maintained interest. 

3. Describe the effect of the use of these materials or media upon the 
learning of the student. (Try to be specific.) 

Increased interest in math, students enjoyed seeing their 
papers on overhead projector and correcting them, kits enabled 
students to see their progress and to recognize and correct errors.- 

U. Are th?se materials or media adaptable for usage in the regiSkr school 
year? Yes 21 No 0 



^. Are these materials or media adaptable for usage with other grades and 
subjects? Yes 19 No 2 



6. Would you recommend the use of these materials as (supplementary to 
-regular basal materials) or (in lieu of basai materials"? 
Supplementary to regular basal materials In lieu of basal materials 2 

7. Whpt recommendations do you wish to make with respect to further use of 
these materials or media. 

That materials be made available for use in regular school term, 
materials need to be ordered much earlier, more individualized material. 

8. What other materials or media would you like to have used with your 
students that was not used this year? 

Transparencies for math, SRA. Pilot Library, maps, more films. 
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Svmiary Report 
Co-Op STEP EVALUATION 
Summer Phase 



CENTER 



East Carteret High School 



INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIAnST 



TEACHER INTERN 



DATE 



GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



A. Ifes the Video Tape reply helpfiil in evaluating the teaching, process? 



list the ways in which you feel the video tape replay was most helpful? 

Helps interns grow in self-confidence, good means of observing 
student reaction, good means of improving methods of presentation, 
helps interns see themselves as the students do, allows intern 
to view situations objectively« 

Ce What recommendations would you make for future use of T.V, Video Tape 
in assisting teachers to improve their teaching techniques and 
methods? 

Save tapes to show in methods class to students preparing to 
teach, show tapes in PoT.A« to let parents become aware of modern 
teaching methods, allow classes to see films of themselves, sound 
equipment not adequate to pick up student responses, have evaluation 
while tape is being played, taping schedule for each school should 
be available first week. 



YES 



NO 



Library Report 
Ro Simpson 
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The library at East Carteret High is divided into two main areas-« 
a Central Reading Room and a Learning Lab. The Reading Room houses a 
collection of 8^320 volumes and 63 magazines and various vertical file 
information. During the summer Go«Op Program, reading and individual 
research was encouraged and pursued energeticallyo The students were 
permitted to check out as many books as they wanted with no time limit 
set. Even with this freedom in circulation, everyone of the h97 books 
which were checked oat were returredo 

Audio- visual materials and machines are housed m the Learning Lab. 
Listening-Viewing stations offer an inviiing avenue of learning <, 

A stuc^ skills unit was taught t-o students from each English class 
who scored between 6 and 1$ (with 20 the hj-ghest score possible) on the 
Study Skills division of tne Gompreh'^nsive Test of Basic Skillo The main 
objective of this unit was to give each ?t-udent the key to every type 
of material in a Library learmng Centero Thus, use of the card catalog 
was taught as the key to books, the Readers' Guide to periodicals^ and 
each machine in the Learning I^b as the key to non-book materials. The 
teaching of the threr main parts of this unit resulted in the learning 
of skills of procedure in using alphabetical crdsr^ which can be carried 
over into use of encyclopedias and dictionatdes and use of a table of 
contents. (This was covered in learning to procure audio-vis'ual materialso) 

Students came in groups of 10 to lli once a week for one-half hour 
sessions o The ver size of .hese small groups led to round-table dis« 
cussions rather than the traditional lec-^-are methodo The discussion on 
each phase of the library materials was followed by a short assignment. 

The follow-up for the card catalog discussion ranged from making a 
bibliography of five books to making a list of fire books from the card 
catalog«.-each book must be in a different subject to listing 10 books 
found in the library which they would like to readn The second part of 
the assignment was to collect these books from the library shelves o The 
students were delighted to find that the card catalog was no longer a 
mystery and that the call numbers did indeed %ake sense o"* Kinds of 
entries in a card catalog and ttie Dewiey Decimal System became a logical 
ideae 

A similar procedure was used with the Reader's Guide. The completion 
of a bibliograpl:Qr was once again followed with the actual procurement of 
the magazines listed. The method for checking out a magazine was explained. 
Or.ce again, the students seemed fascinated Ify their ability to read the 
symbols and understand the Reader's Guideo 
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A demonstration on how to use each audio-visual machine was the 
first step in the use cf non-book materials # Students were given a 
list composed of every type of machine in the Learning Lab. As the 
student demonstrated an ability to use a particular machine, it was 
checked off his list. The students seemed quite proud of their 
efficiency in using the audio- visual equipment • 

Our main objective in the library this siommer has been to make 
all our materials and services, readily available to both students and 
teachers. An atmosphere of learning has prevailed in the Reading 
Rooms. The I^ar-iiing Lab became an extension of the classroom. Students - 
were eager to use all the materials which were available to them from 
browsing to privately previewing a f ilmo Accessibility was a key idea 
throughout the summer. Our library was used by the individual student 
as well as by the ontire student hody which assembled to view activities 
ranging fiomthe Apollo mission to an artist's demonstration. 

Attendance & Circulation Report 

Reading Room 

Number students - 2,l63 (checking out books, group discussions, reference, 

television specials, humanities) 
Number books checked out - U97 
Magazine readers - k^O 

Learning Lab 

Number Students - 58l 
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Machines Used 

Film Loop «58l 

Duhane 102 

Film Strip Viewer 117 

Overhead Projector oSO 

Movie Projector 36 

Record Player 6S 

Opaque Projector ^2 

Tape Recorder 6I 

Microfilm reader... .o,«*»oooOat of circulation 

An Audio-visual materials catalog including all the materials avail- 
able in the Co-Op Program was gi^ren to each student and teacher. 



RecQmmendations 



Summer temperatures made the school library almost unbearable* 
Leisure reacJing could not be enjoyed in this atmosphere. The students 
were denied the use of the microfilm readers since all microfilm had to 
taken out of circulation and transported to air conditioned quarters*, 
Thus, to create a learning environment, we strongly recommend AIR 
CONnrTIONING. 

The study skills unit was available only to students enrolled in the 
English classes. Students enrolled in Social Studies and Math certainly 
could benefit from this course. 

A work shop type program in A-V consisting of only two or three 
lessons would be a great aid to teacher interns • The use of A-V 
equipment as well as the production of A-V materials should be 
stressed to all teachers. 



Pinecrest High School 

The Organization of the Pinecrest Suimner School was essentially- 
ungraded. There were team's composed of instructional specialists and 
teacher interns i*io planned together, taught together and evaluated 
together. The day began at 7:30 A.M. and closed for students at 12:30. 
The day was divided into 15, twenty-minute mods* (See Appendix C) 

The subject areas in which Co- Op teams operated included: English, 
Social Studies, Science, French, and Spanish* English classes were of 
three different types. In the Straic^ur-ed English the teaching teams 
decided what should be taught and what materials to be used- Learning 
Activity Packages were developed by the teams and large group, small 
group and much individual instruction characterized their work. 

The Unstructured English classes v^re organized much the same as 
Structured English excf^pt that the students chose the units they wanted 
to stucly. Motivation was very good and so also were the results as 
determined by standardized tests, although the teams concluded that 
some structuring woiild have been an improvements 

The Humanities was an interdisciplinary approach to the t-eaching of 
English and the Social Studies. The team found that one of the greatest 
strengths was the effective use of t.eacher proficiencies. The cultuxiL 
approach to the stuc|y of decades of the 20-s, 30^s, LO»s, 50»s, and 60»s 
was successful in recreating the moods and modes, the songs, dances and 
literature of these five periods. Although independent study was planned 
and necessary, the team found it difficult to arrange for the necessaiy 
assistance in the resource center* 
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The science team developed many lAPs some of which proved to be too 
difficult and/or too long, but by trial and error and with student 
participation in the planning of learning activities the team developed 
some excellent instructional materials • 

The interdisciplinary approach to the sciences meant that each 
member of the team had to be aware of the progress in chemistry. Biology 
and Pl^sical Science ♦ Lines of commuracation had to be kept open* In 
spite of many problems, the instructional team was excited with the 
student interest in the new approacho 

One recommendation this team made was to limit the number and length 
of meetings that staff members are required to attend and thus allow 
more free time to develop LAPs and to evaluate as a team# 

The science team concluded their report with the following statement: 
"The Co-Op STEP program was invaluable. It haj given teacher interns and 
instructional specialists a chance to work in an experimental program and 
to grow together learning from each other," 

The foreign language teams in French and Spanish encountered similar 
problems. Classes were too small to give adequate experience in grouping. 
The teams i^re forced to de-rolop teaching techniques without the use of 
the blackboard since they had not yet been installed. The overhead 
projector was used successfully for lesson presentation. The teams used 
a wide variety of methods, techniques and materials to keep it interesting: 
games, dialogues, plays, film strips, records, puppets, preparing a meal. 
They taught by appeaUng to the students' sense of sound, sight, taste, 
smell and touch. 
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The size of the class made it possible to keep close tab on pupil 
progress through an individual taping two times each week and then re- 
playing these tapes from time to timeo It was inevitable that there 
was much individualized instruction and spotting the students' problem 
was quite simple. One disadvantage, however, was that student inter- 
action was limitedo 

Summary of Questionnaires 

Pinecrest Center 

Objective One : To experiment with teaching on the individualized, 
small group and large group basis in commianication * 
and computation skills in a team teaching setting 
and in an atmosphere conducive to freedom to 
experiment and innovate involving students from 
all socio-economic backgrounds 

1. Did students in the summer school come from many different socio- 
economic backgrounds? l8 0 

lES NO 

2. Did you experiment with teaching on the individualized, small group 
and large group basis (in language arts and arithmetic)? 

11 _0 7 

YES NO DOES NOT APPLY 

3. Give one ex^ple which ixlus urates your use of the individualized 
approach to teaching. List '^he strengths and weaknesses of this 
approach* 

The development of LAPs* These proved to be helpful to the 
more capable student , but much revision had to be done before the 
less capable student could handle it. 

Strengths - Gave student an opportunity to work on his own. Independent 
stuc^y! Student had opportunity to bucjget his own time. Greater 
student participation « Better rapport between student and teacher was 
established. 

Ifeaknesses - Student did not alwsgrs use time wxsely. LAPs -were some- 
tunes written in terms that the student did not ccMiiprehend. Tended 
to promote racial cliques « Students had to overcome the idea that 
LAPS were just busy work* 
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Describe your use of small groups in the instructional program. List 
the strengths and weaknesses of this approach • 

Most small group work was a follow-up of large group instruction, 
i.e. laboratory work, discussion, project workc 

The strengths mentioned were: permitted free discussion, 
clarified and reinforced large group instruction, gave instructors an 
opportunity to learn students, and for peer groups to interact. 

The c^ief weakness was that the more outgoing students tend to 
dominate discussion, 

Wiat types of instruction were presented through large groups? Be 
specific. Vhat are the a*rantages and disadvant^^ges of large group 
instruction? 

Large Group - panel discussions, introduction of units or 
LAPS, the presentation of films, speakers, demonstrating, etc. 

Advantages - conserves time in giving instructions, convenient 
use of AV materials, and gives class practice in note taking. 

Disadvantages - students do not all listen carefully, students 
cannot all take good notes, and it ii too impersonal. 

Did you feel free to experiment and to de\^elop new ideas in teaching 
this summer? 18 Q 

NO 

Which of these approaches do you plan to use in your own classroom? 

16 18 18 

In di vi duali za ti on Small Group Large Group 

What reccwmiendations do you have for future Co-Op schools with respect 
to Objective One? 

(1) Use this year's staff as consultants. 

(2) Allow interns more time to obseinre. 

(3) Develop two or three LAPs before school opens. 
ik) Have another workshop on team teaching. 

(5) Allow more time for uninter-rupted planning. 

(6) Encourage more students to attend sui:imer school for enrichment 
courses. 
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CENTER Pinecrest 



I 



INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIAUST TEACHER INTERJJ 



DATE GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



OBJECTIVE TVD: To identify and pro^dde selected instructional specialists 
- the opportunity to gain leadership experiences in serving 
as team leaders in planning and teaching through individual- 
ized, small group, and large group activities, and to 
explore various ways of i^.sing the services of teacher 
interns and teacher aides. 



1* In what specific ways vere you able to gain leadership experience 
while serving as the team leader during the summer school? 

a. I was forced to respect' the opinions and abilities of others. 

b. As team leader I had to g-uide the planning sessions and assist 
with training experif-;ncf 5 of the t-e.acher interns * 

c. This experience helped mo to exercise initiative. 

d. I served as team coordinator. 

2. Does team teaching with inter-n teachers and teacher aides give you 
(more, less, about the same) amoiint of leadership responsibility and 
experience as you get in the traditional one-teacher classroom? 

7 Le5^5 1 About thf> Same ^ 

3. last services that the tea:;her intei-n assumed under your leadership 
an^/or guidance • 

a. Conducted large group, small group, individual instruction and 
independent stMdy in classroom. 

b. Assisted, in record Keeping 
u. Research for material 

d. Discipline 

e. Guiding students 
1;. Wiat further experiences ought a t^eacher intem have to be truly 

j prepared for the classroom? 

' a. Extracurricular activities 

b. Public relations 
j c. Interdisciplinary experiences 

I d. Broader Obser-vation progra'n 

5# Make a list of the ways in which tl-ie teacher aides served your team, 
j No aides • with ^^ams. 

j 6. What other services could the teacher aides render? 

l^ing 

7. Vfeis the intern teacher given (less, more, about the same) opportunity 
to gain teaching experience as you had ir the traditional or the 
' block system of teacher training? 

More 6 Less 1 About the Same ^ 

18. What conclusion would you draw from this arrangement for teacher 
training during the summer school? 
a. Adequate 

I b. Exciting, improves interns and specialists. 

I c. Interns need more work in public relations and interdisciplinary 

areas. 

Id. Need more pupils 
e« Successful 
f. Good, but may not be realistic for traditional schools. 
Q 9# In idiat ways do you plrai to make use of the ideas and experiences 

CD jr gained during- the summer school experience in your regular classroom^ 

ms^m Use successful ideas 

Will uue the summer school approach m the fall 
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CO-OP STEP EVALUATION 
Summer Pnase 
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CENTER Pinecrest 



INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIALIST TEACHER INTERN 



DATE ^ GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



OBJECTIVE THREE: To identify and provide a selected nmber of assistant 
teachers and teacher aides an opportunity under the 
leadership of a master teacher to develop innovative 
teaching techniques and evalaate his strengths and 
weaknesses as a potential teacher. 

Part A: DEVEIDMENT OF INNOVATIVE TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

1. Describe the efforts made by your team to develop innovative teaching 
techniques . 

Vforking together, discussing ouj' methods, exchange of 
creative ideas, basing pre^entationF on student reactions, 
developied LAPs, used A*V media, role playing, asked for 
suggestions from students 

2. List the strengths and weaknesses of these techniques. 
Strengths 

Motivated students, teamwork strengtnened the program, less 
routine, small group work enabled teachers to know students better, 
LAPs allowed students to become more involved, allowed students to 
see more than one viewpoint, learn from each other « 
Vfeaknesses 

Some of the LAPs were weak, not enough small grovp follow up 
of large group activities, had to be careful not to give in totally 
to student suggestions, some teams were too large, students tired 
of LAPs and too many films j not all students able to handle independent 
stu(^y« 

3. What recommendations would you make for such efforts another year? 

More unstructured time, orientation to teamwork. How inteitis 
and teachers to get previous expeidence writing LAPsi get the entire 
department (including non-Co-Op) together in the beginning so 
common objectives can be established* 

To what extent were the students im^olved in the planning of your 
learning experiences? 

Always ask students opinions, sometimes asked for student 
suggestions, frequently asked lor suggestions, students chose 
their own interest group, planned own curriciaum, students scme^ 
times allowed to teach a class • 



Part B. INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIAHSTS' 

EVALUATION OF STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF TEACHER INTERNS 



NEEDS VERY 
IMPROVEMENT SATISFACTORY GOOD GOOD 



1. 


Knowledge of Subject _ 




8 3 


2. 


Understanding of Child 


— : 






Growth and Development ^ 


_1_ 


^ 5 


J* 


Understanding of the 






k. 


Students Taught ^ 




6 5 


Rapport with Students 






^. 


Motivation of Students 


3'" 




6. 


Fairness with Students 




— "T- 


7. 


Firmness with St' tents _ 


— — y 




8. 


Tact with Students and 








Faculty 


2 


9 


9. 


Attitude Toward Work _ 


1 


1 9 


10. 


English Habits (Oral and 








Vfritten) 






11. 


Classroom Management 






12. 


Techniques of Teaching 






13. 


General Appearance 




ZIXI 


lit. 


Voice (Clearness and 








Modulation) 


_ 2 


li 5 



1 
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Part B, EVALUATION OF STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF TEACHER INTERNS 
Intern self-evaluation 



NEEDS VERY 
IMPROVEMENT SATISFACTORY GOOD GOOD 



1. 
2. 



h. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
Zh. 



Knowledge of Subject 
Understanding of Child 
Growth and Development 
Understanding of the 
Students Taught 
Rapport idth Students 
Motivation of Students 
Fairness with Students 
Firmness with Students 
Tact with Students and 
Faculty- 
Attitude Toward Work 
English Habits (Oral and 
Vfe-itten) 
Classroom Management 
Techniques of Teaching 
General Appearance 
Voice (Clearness and 
Modulation 



1 



1 



2_ 
1 




! 

r 

I 
I 
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CSE-U Co-Op STEP EVALUATION 

Summer Phase 

CENTER Pinecrest 



INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIALIST TEACHER INTERN 



DATE GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



OBJECTIVE FOUR: To identify, develop and evaluate a variety of materials 
and media as applied to individualized, small group and 
large group approaches to teaching • 

1. Itescribe two or three materials or media which you developed or used 
in the teaching of individuals, small ancl/or large groups • 

Records, movies, tapes, films, overhead projectors, filmstrips, 
video tapes, television, resource people, paperbacks. 

2. Did these materials provide motivation and create interest among the 
students? Explain. 

Yes (l8), some students had difficulty reading, at first, but 
novelty soon wore off, stimulated desire to do research, motivated 
conservation in small group, tapes gave students opportunity to see 
themselves, enjoyed using equipment, student knew what was expected. 

3. Describe the effect of the use of these materials or media upon the 
learning of the student. (Try to be specific.) 

Answer was not appropriate for the question. Able to see what 
was taking place, increased learning in subject area, provided review 
in different context from lecture, LAPs made students develop stuc|y 
skills because of a need to use reference materials, students became 
involved, helped to develop topics, provided tremendous stimulation 
and motivation, decreased routine. 

Are these materials or media adaptable for usage in the regular school 

year? 18 

lES NO 

^. Are these materials or media adaptable for usage with other grades 

and subjects? l8 

JES NO 

6. Would you recommend the use of these materials as (supplementary to 
regular basal materials) or (in lieu of basal materials?) 

2 _2 

Supplementary to regular basal materials in lieu of basal materia?.s 
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CENTER Pinecrest 

INtTlUCTIONAL SPECIALIST ^TEACHER INTERN 



DATE ^GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



A. >gLS the Video Tape replay helpful in evaluating the teaching process? 

15 i 2 

YES NO ' OF LIMITED VALUE 

B. • List the ways in which you feel the video tape replay was most helpful. 

Reveled personal habits needing correction, reveled voice modulation 
and diction, good means of observing student reaction, valuable 
means of improving methods of presentation, self -evaluation for 
teacher inteni and instructional specialist, provided objective 
instrument for teacher^intem critique, student self -evaluation. 

C. What recc»nmendations would you make for futxire use of T.V. Video 
Tape in assisting teachers to improve their teaching t-echniques 
and methods* 

Criticism of student teacher should not be done before class, T.V. 
should not be in nature of a show— should be spontaneous, better 
scheduling of T.V. tape replays, taped more frequently, create 
a situation for taping so that class and teacher are unaware of 
taping, use tapes of other student teachers to illustrate methods 
and techniques, use tapes of other departments in interdisciplinary 
approach to learning. 
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CSE-5a Moore County Supplementary Report 

Summer Phase 

CENTER Pinecrest High School 

ACTING CENTER DIRECTOR Mr , Larry Marker 

DATE July 31. 1969 

Supplementary Objective la 

In Moore County a new consolidated high school will be operated on 
a trial basis in preparation for the Fall opening « Co-C^ instruc- 
tional specialists and intern teachers will assist in the program 
using the team approach in English, Science, French, Spanish, and 
Social Studies. Individually prescribed instruction, modular 
scheduling, flexibility, ungradedness, and some interdisciplinary 
instruction will characterize the summer school. 

!• How many Co-Op ins true tiorial specialists were employed in your 
school during the summer program? 9 



2, How many St. Andrews teacher interns did you have on your staff? 13 

3. In what subject areas were these people engaged? English^ Social 
Studies, Irench, Spanish, Music ^ 

U. Describe the organizational pattern of the stammer school. 

This was a cooperative venture involving Title III (Co-Op), 
Title I, Title III (Pinecrest), IINC, U.NoC-Chapel Hill and Moore 
County Board of Education»-all organized to operate within the 
framework of Pinecrest School adninistration and regular faculty. 

Departments were organized according to subject areas and 
teams were formed within each department. 

Attach a sai»5)le of the schedule. See Appendix C. 

6. In what specific ways were students individual instructional needs 
handled? Learning Activity Packages were developed to meet specific 
needs of ev p ^iy child* fe'^^^ ^student was tested and those needing^ 
IremedlAl reading ancho r stu ^"'skills were ' given individual help in 
these areas. 



7. What effort was made to ejq:>eriment with ungradedness? All students 
in each department were ungraded* 

8. What effort was made to experiment with interdisciplinary instruction? 
A Humanities Course was developed jointly hy an English Team and a 
Social Studies Team working together with 60 students. 
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?• What were the outstanding strengths of this stmimer program with 
respect to the Co-Op STEP Personnel? The team approach to 
indLvidual instruction* 

10. Vhat weakness (if any) did you observe in the use of intern 
teachers on instructional teams with instructional specialists? 

There was no general weakness. There were times when 
communication might have been improved. 

11. In -rtiat specific ways did the summer school prepare teachers and 
students for the opening of the new school? 

The regular faculty and many of the regular students got 
accustomed to modular scheduling and the faculty had opportuhiigr 
to develop instructional materials. 

12. Make any recommendations you care to with respect to further use 
of Co-Op teachers. 

I think that the use of teacher interna; added much to 
the program and should be continiaed another year. They should 
have training prior to summer school in writing LAPs. 



ERiC 
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Report of 
Pinecrest High School 
Resource Center 

The resoTirce center was open each school day from 7 A.M. - k P.M. 
with a fall- time staff of two librarians and one aide. In addition, a 
second aide was employed the first, two weeks of the stimmer program to 
work solely with the audio- visual equipment. 

No record of attendance was kept. Due to the team teaching approach 
to instruction, one or more small groups worked in the resource center 
every day. These came from all departments and were accompanied 
teachers, who worked with the librgxdans. All students were on scheduled 
independent stuc|y time. Most of this was done in the resource center. 

Book materials used in, and circulated from the center were primarily 
those in the reference and non-fiction classes. Less recreational read- 
ing was done than is noted during regular sessions of school. The request 
for audio-visual materials exceected that of book mat-erials. 

The English, Humanities, Science and Math departments maintained 
reserve reading shelves. Listening and viewing areas w6re available, 
and widely used by both students and faculty. 

The librarians were plei',sed with the effects of team teaching on the 
use of resource materials. Ify having one t-eam free to plan and locate 
materials prior to their teaching, reading lists became available to 
us in advance of their immediate need. Through the use of the LAP 
(Learning Activity Packets) the resource center was provided with a course 
of study from each department. LAPs also encouraged student supplemental 
reading since they incorporated bibliographies into them. 
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All students wre pre-tested the first day of school with the 
Cmyreh- r^sive Tests of Basic SkillSj > Form Q Level li. Students idio rank- 
ed in the lower percentiles on lxbi9Ty and study skills were scheduled 
in groups of fifteen to twenty, for instruction in this area. The 
librarian taught the following library skills j Dewey Decimal Siystem, the 
card catolog, the readers' guide, reference books, and the dictionary. 
On the final day of summer school these students were post-tested using 
the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, Form R Level U. Results are 
pending an analysis in progress at Chapel Hill. 

The use of audio-visual equipment was %lde-spread. All departments 
were using maps, globes and charts, models, record players, tape recorders, 
16 MM, opaque, and filmstrip projectors. Tape recorders and opaque 
projectors were requested from more faculty personnel than had been 
anticipated. jIto Don Tarbet, School of Education, II.N.C. did a stirvey 
on audio-visual equipment for the resource center, and recommended to the 
achiinistration that additional tape recorders and opaque projectors be 
purchased. 

The center was lacking in an adequate supply of current magazines and 
newspapers. More of these may have encouraged recreational reading. 

The mateidals used most frequently Iqr the students were the book 
materials; reference, reser-ire, and non-fietion. Students indicated the 
resource center helped them frequently in their class work. Locating 
books was the area in which they needed the most help, and teachers 
provided this help. 



If the students who received instruction in library skills, less 
than a majority indicated it had been of great value. Even though these 
students ranked in the lower percentile on the pre- test of library skills, 
five percent checked the "didn't need" blank on the question concerning 
the value of library skills. 
Evaluation of Faculty Questionnaire 

Of the seventeen teachers who returned the questionnaire, twelve of 
them said the resource center had been useful to them. Fifteen planned 
their work to include resource materials. They found the audio-visual 
materials most helpful, and used more f ilmstrips than aiqr other audio« 
visual materials. Only one indicated he had not worked with the 
librarian in developing materials for stucftr. Ten teachers favored 
pre-planning departmental meetings with teacher suggestions. 



PINECREST LIBRARY REPORT 
STATISTICAL REPORT 



Circtdatlon 
A. Student 

1* Books - 199 

2« Non->book materials 

(a) Filinstrips - 7 

(b) Recordings - h 

Note: Students were free to use listening and viewing 
materials during inctependent stucjjr time. This 
was done in the labs as well as the resource center. 
Thus, the statistical data on student use of non- 
book materials is not indicative of the actual 
use made of these materials. 



B. Faculty 

1. Books - 379 

2* Non-book materials 

(a) Pilmstrips - 92 

(b) Recordings - 73 

(c) Tapes - 12 

(d) Transparencies - 203 

(e) Films - 50 

NOTE: nNC contributed 2l6 films to the program. 



Reference Questions 

A. Student - 35 

B. Faculty - 23 
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FINE(3REST 
FACULTY QUESnONNAIRE 

Rate the usefulness of the resource center to your teaching area# 
Very useful 12 Occassionally useful 6 Of no use ^ 



2o Did you plan your units of stucfy to include the use of resource materials? 
Frequently l6 Infrequently ^1 Never 1 No reaction 

3o What is your opinion of departmental meetings with the librarian? 

Very important 5 Not necessaiy 1 Of some value 11 No reactio n 2 

ii# How could departmental meetings be improved? Check one or moreo 
More pre-planning by librarian h 
More pre-planning with teacher suggestions 11 
Satisfactory $ 
Hold more often 3 
Discontinue J not needed 
No opinion 

$o What areas of library service have been most helpful to your classes? 
lij 1. Independent Stuc|y 
5 2, Recreational Reading 
? 3o Library Skill Instruction 
12 U. Reference Materials 
l6 5o Audio Visual Materials 
5 6. Reading Guidance 
7. None 

60 Has the instructional program been enhanced with the availability of the school *s I 
resource center? To a great extent 11 To a limited extent 8 Wfeis not used | 

i 

To what extent have the audio- vi'^ual materials added to your instructional program? | 
Great extent 17 Limited extent 1 Did not apply ^^^^^^ | 

To what extent did you work with the librarian, in developing parallel materials for I 
your course of stuc^? Very extensively Considerably 7 Very little $ | 

Which of the following materials^ if any^ did you use in your teaching? | 

Films traps I8 Movies 17 Transparencies 10 j 

pjecord Flayers 16_ Tape Recorders 15 Slides 8 j 

I 

0. Did you observe any scholastic interest beyond your minimum class requirements I 
because of the resource materials? 

11 2 No Comment 3 
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Pinecrest 
Stud e nt Questionnaire 
(Resource Center) 

What materials have you used most frequently in the resource center? 

Books 52 Recordings 10 

Piljnstrips 2$ Transparencies 1 

Magazines 20 Newspapers 20 

To ^at extent did the resource center help you with your class work? 

Great extent 22 None g 

Frequently 27 Seldom 10 

In what areas did you feel you needed the most help in using the 
resource center? 

How to locate books 26 

How to use the card catalog 8 

How to check out and return materials 5 

How to use reference books 18 

How to use audio visual materials 1$ 

For what purpose (s) did you use the resource center? 

Stu(^y li6 Relaxation 12 Browsing 9 

Research 29 Visiting ih Did not use 3 

From irtiom did you receive the most help in using the resoiarce center? 

Teacher 33 Library Assistant 7 None of these 13 

Librarian 10 Other Students 9 

Of lAat value to you was the instruction in library study skills* 
(NOTE: Answer only if you received this instruction.) 

Of Great Value l6 Did Not Need It 10 

Of No Value of Liiiiited Value 13 
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PINEHURST LEAEINING CENTER 
Milton J. Sills 



At Pinehurst learning Center a team approach was used on three 
different plateaus. The rising third grade was contained in one instruc- 
tional area with a teaxii of two to four instructual specialis* and interns 
at all times. This group utilized the specialists to assist pupils 
having learning difficulties, in reading, speech and drama. This group 
was also given two periods of French instruction weekly by the high 
school French teachers and interns. 

The second plateau (rising lith, 5th, and 6th) were in three instruc- 
tional areas with an exchange of students for math, science and social 
studies. Language Arts was taught by the instructional specialist, 
Intemf, and other specialists in the first two mods daily. 

The third plateau (rising 7th and 8th) also used a team approach 
utilizing instructional areas that accommodated all students and the 
instructional staff. There were three teaching stations for primary 
groups rotated on modular schedule to allow for individualized instruction. 
In addition to the primary stations an arfta for iridependent study, 
counseling, guidance and small group instruction was available. This area 
was equipped with a comfortable chair, reading lamp, typewriter, tape 
recorders, and materials to be used as specific instructional aids. 

There was planning daily within the instructional groups as well 
as overall team planning. A directed effort vam made to utilize strengths 
and minimize weaknesses of each team member, however all teachers were 
able to contribute to each stucfer area. Daily e^raluations to discuss overall 
team problems were held immediately following t^ie instructional d^. 

Team teaching allowed the instructional staff to test, diagnose, and 
observe individual needs of students. It also allowed a flexible schedule 
in which the curriculum could be child centered. Team teaching allowed 
for large group, small group instruction or a one to one basis, or 
tutoring according to the needs of the grcJup or individual. 

Small groups were selected on the basis of diagnostic testing and 
individual observation. Homogenous groupings on the basis of I. Q. 
was never practiced. These groups changed as the students needs varied. ' 
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Large group instruction was particularly successful in the presentation 
of values, social studies, film presentations, resource persons, and 
assemble programs* All students in the program participated in the field 
trips. 

Barents were invited to visit the program, and to be guest at all 
assembly programs. Parent conferences with individual team members were 
airanged. Parent bus driver aides proved very successfiil. 



Conclusions: 



!• Team teaching allowed more time for individualized and small 
group instruction, 

2. Greater dspth in subject areas was possible because of the 
utilization of teacher proficiencies 

3. Having the librarian as a member of is /uctional team 
added strength and breadth to classrcun ueaching by providing 
enriching resource materials, 

U. Having the audio visual equipment and suitable materials 

available for our use was an indispensable factor in the success 
of the summer program, 

5. The use of resource people whose travels were shared with the 
classes proved to be of real value, 

6, The French lessons correlated nicely with the stuc^y of France 
and its culture, 

?• Every child had a chance to experience s<xne success every 
day, 

8, The use of diagnostic tests followed by appropriate placing 
of pupils into flexible learning groups proved to be a 
strong point in the summer program. 

9. The period each day spent in discussing values ws^s beneficial, 
10, The use of video tape is a help to everyone in the classroom - 

teacher interns, instructional specialists, and students, 
U. Field trips, closely correlated with classrocxn instruction tended 
to reinforce concepts, 

"I am convinced that team teaching is good, that children learo 
best undar this situation, that team teaching removes the stigma of 
slow learning, thus making for a happier, better adjusted child," 

Georgia G, Cagle 
Instructional Specialists 

Recanmendations s 

1, Early identification of all instructional teams - say in 
January, 

2, The diagnostic testing of all students in April so that the data 
for summer school pupils will be available one week prior to 
the opening of school, 

3, Have a full-tiine reading specialist for the elementary schools, 
U. Have seme type of sensitivity training for Co-Op teams, 

5» Keep class interruptions to a minimum, 

6, The selection of participants in the summer program needs to be 
re-examined and possibly some other method of screening devised, 

7, Air condition some of the large areas anyway, 

8, We need two more ds^rs for planning and two less days for 
evaluation since we have evaluation sessions every week. 
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Co-Op STEP EVALUAHON 
Summer Phase 

I ' ' TR Pinehurst 

JI^ciTRUJTIONAL SPECIALIST TEACHER INTERN 



DATE GRADE LEVEL OR PLATEAU NUMBER OR SUBJECT AREA 

OBJECTIVE ONE: To experiment with teaching on the in divi dualized, small 
group and large group basis in communication and compu- 
tation skills in a team teaching setting and in an 
atmosphere conducive to freedom to experiment and innovate 
involving students from all socio-economic backgrounds. 

1. Did students in the summer school come from many different socio- 
economic backgrounds? YES 18 NO 1 

2. Did you experiment with teaching on the individualized, small group 

and large group basis in language arts and arithmetic? YES 18 NO Ju 

3. Give one exanple which illustrates your use of the individualized approach 
to teaching. List the strengths and weaknesses of this approach. 

LAPS, the use of SRA Drill Tapes, language master. 

U. DBscribe your use of small groups in the instructional program. List 
the strengths and weakness of this approach. 



accor 



Strength - all students were grouped in reading and arithmetic 
'ding to test results and this enabled each child to reach definite goals. 



i^aknesses - it is time consuming, the slower students found it 
difficult to work independly in small groups. 

What types of instiniction were presented through large groups? What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of large group instruction? 

Choral reading, films, physical edocation, story telling^ French* 

Advantages - group feeling is stimulated. 

Diaadvantajges - disclipllne may be a problem, too time consuming* 

6. Did you feel free to experiment and to develop new ideas in teaching 
this swraner? YES 19 NO 0 

7. Which of these approaches do you plan to use in your own classroom? 
All planned to use all three types of approaches when the situation 
demanded it. 

8. What reconmiendations do you have for future Co-Op schools with respect 
to Objective One? 

Test before school opens, try to get a more nearly range of students, 
• have a full-time reading specialist, additional time for pre-planning. 
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CSE-2 Summary Report '^^^ 

I Co-Op STEP EVAHJATION 

j Summer Phase 

CENTER Pinehurst 

! INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIALIST TEACHER INTERN 

f DATE GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



OBJECTIVE TWO: To identify and provide selected instructional specialists 
the opportunity to gain leadership experiences in serving 
as team leaders in planning and teaching through individual- 
ized, small group, and large group activities, and to explore 
various ways of using the services of teacher interns and 
teacher aides* 

1* In what specific w^s were you able to gain leadership experience while 
serving as the team leader during the summer school? 

Workiijg with the teacher interns to develop and evaluate new 
teachinr; procedures and materials • 

2. Does team teaching with intern teachers and teacher aides give you (more, 
less, about the same) amount of leadership responsibility and experience 
as you get in the traditional one-teacher classroom? 

More 8 Less 0 About the same 1 

3* List services that the teacher intern assumed under your leadership and/ or 
guidance* All types of instruction, daily planning, roll and registration, 
conduct and evaluate field trips, assist with teaching. 

ho What further experiences ought a teacher intern have to be truly prepared 
for the classroom? The teacher interns seemed to need a stronger back- 
ground in phonics, cutting and running of stencils, arranging of library 
materials • 

Make a list of the ways in which the teacher aides served your team. 

Assisted with visual aides equipment, preforming clerical duties, 
loading buses, drove buses, assisted with refreshments, physical education. 

6. What other services could the teacher aides render? Not any. 

7. Was the intem teacher given (less, more, about the same) opportunity 
to gain teaching experience as you had in liie traditional or the block 
system of teacher training? More 8 Less 0 About the same l 

8. Vhat conclusion would you draw from this arrangement for teacher training 
during the summer school? Excellent preparation for the regular school 
year because it allows the teacher intern to observe the opening and the 
closing of school and a sample of all the activities of the regiaar year. 

9. In Trtiat ways do you plan to make use of the ideas and experiences gained 
during the summer school e3q)erience in your regular classroom? Plan to 
team teach, plan to use foreign language, choral reading, LAPs. 
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CSE^3 Summary Report 

Co-Op STEP EVALUATION 
Summer Phase 

CENTER Pinehurst 



INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIALIST TEACHER INTEE/ 



DATE GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



OBJECTIVE THREE: To identify and provide a selected number of assistant 
teachers and teacher aides an opportunity under the 
leadership of a master teacher to develop innovative 
teaching techniques and evaluate his strengths and weak- 
nesses as a potential teacher. 

Part A: DEVELOPMENT OF INNOVATIVE TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

1. Describe the efforts made by your team to develop innovative teaching 
techniques* 

Rooms were arranged to provide for three teaching stations and for 
a number of small group instruction centers; assembly programs; field 
trips; children were encoxiraged to do independent stuc(y and research. 

2, List the strengths and weaknesses of these techniques. 

Strengths - team teaching approach allowed sometime for planning 
and preparation of material during the day, interest groups ijere 
encouraged and motivation was high among the above average students. 

>feaknesses - motivation was difficult among the slow students. 

3o To idiat extent were the students involved in the planning of your 
learning e3q>eriences? 

Students were encouraged to express their ideas but most of the 
work was planned before the student came. 

Ii# What recommendations would you make for such efforts another year? 



More use could be made of the library, groups need to be 
identifie'd before school opened." 



loU 



Master Teacher 



Part B# 



EVALUATION OF STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF TEACHER INTERNS 



NEEDS VERT 
IMPROVaiENT SATISFACTORY GOOD GOOD 



1. Knowledge of Subject 

2. l&ider standing of Child 
Growth and Development 

3* Understanding of the 

Students Taught 
li. Rapport with Students 
Motivation of Students 
6« Fairness with Students 
7. Firmness with Students 
8« Tact with Students and 

Facility 
9« Attitude Toward Vfork 
10. English Habits (Oral and 

Written) 
11 • Classroom Management 
12 « Techniques of Teaching 
13 • General Appearance 
III.. Voice (Clearness and 
Modulation) 





Part 



TEACHER INTERNS 
EVALUATION OF STRENGTHS AND WEMNESSES OF TEACHER INTHINS 
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1. Knowledge of Subject 

2. Understanding of Child 
Growth and Development 

3« Understanding of the 

Students Taught 
U. Rapport with Students 

Motivation of Students 

6. Fairness with Students 

7. Firmness with Students 

8. Tact with Students and 
Faculty 

9* Attitude Toward Work 
10* English Habits (Oral and 

Written) 
11* Classroom Management 
12. Techniques of Teaching 
13 # General Appearance 
Ih* Voice (Clearness and 
Modulation) 



NEEDS VERY 
IMPROVEMENT SmSFACTORT GOOD GOOD 
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Smmaxy Report 
Co-Op STEP EVAKJATION 
Summer Phase 
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CENTER Pinehurst 



INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIALIST TEACHER INTERN 



DATE ^ GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



OBJECTIVE FOURS To identify, develop and evaliiate a variety of materials 
and media as applied to individualized, small group and 
large group approaches to teaching. 

1« Describe two or three materials or media which you developed or used 
in the teaching of individuals, small and/or large groups. 

Games, puzzles, LAPs, Master SRA Drill Tapes, some programmed 
material, lab experience in scienc. 

2o Did these materials provide motivation and create interest among the 
students? Explain. YES 11 NO 0 



3c Describe the effect of the use of these materials or media upon the 
learning of the student. 

Music, art and poetry were used to reinforce the regular instruction, 
A-V materials used, small centers allowed the student to go beyond the 
regular class instruction and provided much enrichment, test resultj show 
significant gain in reading and arithmetic. 

ho Are these materials or media adaptable for usage in the regular school 
year? YES 19 NO Q 

5 m Are these materials or media adaptable for usage with other grades and 
subjects? YES 19 NO 0 



6. Wot'tld you recommend the use of these materials as (stg)plementary to 
regular basal materials) or (in lieu of basal materials)? 
Supplementary to regular basal materials 8 In lieu of basal materials 8 

7. What recommendations do you wish to make with respect to further use of 
these materials or media? 

Continue using these materials, provide "Right and See" books for ' 
each child, over lays would cut down the cost of instructional materials. 

8. What other materials or media would you like to have used with your 
students that was not used this year? 

More transparencies, more records, art materials© 
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Moore County Elementary School Supplementaiy Report 

Summer Phase 

CENTER Pinehurst 

CENTER DIRECTOR Milton Jo Sills 

DATE July 31 > 1969 



Supplementary Objective IB: 

Moore Cotinty is moving in the direction of the establishment of 
middle schools • The communities affected by this change need to 
be prepared to accept the new organizational pattern. 

1. How was the Pinehurst Learning Center organized? 

A team approach was used on three different plateaus. The 
rising third grade was contained in one instructional area with 
a team of two to four instonictaal specialists and interas at all 
times • This group utilised the specialist in learning difficoilties, 
in reading, and in speech and drama. This group was also given 
one and a half periods weekly of French instruction by a specialist. 

The second plateau (rising Uth, 5th, and 6th) were in three 
instructional areas with an exchange of students for math, science, 
and social studies • Language Arts was taught hy the instructional 
specialist. Interns, and other specialist in the first two mods daily. 

The third plateau (rising 7th and 8th) also used a team approach 
utilizing instructional areas that accommodated all studsnts and the 
instructional staff. There were three teaching stations for priraaiy 
groups rotated on modular schedule to allow for individualized 
instimction* In addition to the primary stations as area for 
independent stuqy, counseling, guidance and small group instruction 
was available. This area was equipped with comfortable seats, 
reading lamps, typewriter, tape recorders, and materials to be used 
as ?)ecif ic instructional aides. 

2o Describe how the instnzctional teams worked? 

There was planning daily within the instructional groups as 
well as overall team planning. A directed effort was made to 
utilize strengths and minimize weaknesses of each team member, 
however, all teachers were able to contribute to each stuc^ area. 
Daily evaluations to discuss ov«4?all team problems were held 
immediately following the inst3?uctional day. 
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3* In what ways did this team arrangement provide opportimity for meet- 
ing the learning needs of individual students? 

Team teaching allowed the instructional staff to test, diagnose, 
and observe individual needs of students^ It also allowed a flexible 
schedule in which the curriculum could be child centered. Iteam 
teaching allowed for large group instruction and a one to one basis 
of tutoring according ^o the needs of the group or individual. 

Up How were small groups selected and taught? When did these small 
groups change? 

Snail groups were selected on the basis of diagnostic testing 
and individual observation. Homogenous grouping on the basis of 
I. Q. was never practicedo These groups changed as the students : 
needs varied. 

5# Describe ways that large group jhstruction was effective? 

Large group instruction was particularly successful in the 
presentation of values, social studies, film presentations, use of z 
resource persons, and assembly programs. All students in the 
program participated in the field trips. 

6* In what ways were parents of this community involved in the Pine- ? 
hurst Learning Center? 

Parents were invited to visit in the program and to be guest ( 

at all assembly programs. Parent conferences with individual : 

team members were arrange d« Parent bus- driver aides proved | 

very successful. | 

7. What resource people or civic organizations were invited to I 

participate in the summer program? _ ^ ' | 

Mrs. Charles R. Pope, a parent, who had spent severl years ^ | 

in the Orient shared knowledge and slides with the lower plateau. | 

Dr. David L. McLean, Professor of Antropology of St. Andrews | 

College, and former Missionary Teacher in Africa gave three | 

different presentations on the people, music, customs, tools, | 

and superstitions of the African people. I 

Miss Patricia Herring, WGLnston Salem Teacher College, gave a I 

folk music presentation from American and African folk music. 1 

Mrs. Samuel Howell presented a history of music and dance with | 

an outstanding presentation on syncopation. | 

Dr. Charles Lowery presented a patriotic study of religious | 

customs. I 

Mrs. Ruth Sinclair rendered an organ concert and gave a | 

developmental histoiy of the organ. | 

Miss Cathy Cameron was guest pianist for the culmination | 

activity given on the closing day of the program. She served as | 

resource pianist throughout the program. | 

Mrs. Dora Wedlock, Supervisor of Moore Comity Schools, did I 

special art consultation and demonstrations with all groups. f 
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The J. P. Steven's Carpet Company contributed burlap and yam 
to be used in individual art projects, bulletin boards and costumes. 

The Fairway Motel, Southern Pines, invited all student interns 
to swim free from 3-6 p.m. daily in the motel pool. 

Mrs. Donald Whitesell gave a presentation on Eur ope- the past 
and present. She utilized slides and dialogue in her comparative anal- 
ysis. This was presented to the first and second plateaus. 

In irfxat ways do you feel that the summer program has helped to prepare 
the people of Pinehurst for the MiddLe School? 

The summer program at Pinehurst was visited by maiqr faculty 
members in addition to having two staff members as team members 
in the summer program. The parents of the students in the program 
were frequent visitors. The program demonstrated how exciting 
facilities and materials can be adapted to an innovative middle 
school program. 



CSE-U Summaiy Report 

Co-op STEP EVALUATION 
Summer Phase 

CENTER Pinehurst 

INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIALIST TEACHER INTERN 



DATE GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



A. Was the Video Tape reply helpful in evaluating the teaching process? 

16 2^ 1 

NO SOMEWI/.T 

B. List the ways in which you feel the video tape replay was most helpful. 

Self -evaluation, observing pupil reactions, evaluation of interns, 
motivated students. 

C. What reccxnmendations would you make for future use of T.V. Video Tapes 
in assisting teachers to improve their teaching techniques and methods • 

Do more video taping, tapes more readily available for teacher 
use, announce the taping sessions, tape short sessions, store the 
better tapes, better equipment and more professional staff, tape 
the teachers teaching separately, show tapes in team meetings. 
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PINEHUEST 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. What materials have you used most frequently in the resource center? 

^^^s 73 Recordings 3U 

Filmstrips 6l Transparencies 13 

Magazines 19 Newspapers 12 

2. To JiAiat extent did tne resource center help you with your class work? 

Great extent 6k None h 

Frequently 23 Seldom 10 

3» In what areas did you feel you needed the most help in using the 
resource center? 

How to locate books 36 

How to use the card catalog 18 

How to check out and return materials 17 

How to use reference books 18 

How to use audio visual materials 1|2 

li# For what purpose(s) did you use the resource center? 

Study 52 Relaxation 21 Browsing l6 

Research 36 Visiting 17 Did not use 

5o From whom did you receive the most help in using the resource center? 

Teacher 5U Library Assistan t 16 None of these ^ 

Idtrarian 35 Other Students 10 

6. Of what value toyou was the instruction in library stucfy skills. 
Of Great Value 62 md not Need It 7 

Of No Value 5 Of Limited Value l5 



Follow- Up 
Parent Questionnaire 
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Approximately six weeks after the close of the siammer school, a question* 
naire was mailed to a random ampling of the parents of children who participated 
in the summer school program in the four Co-Op Schools. In most cases the 
number of those who replied to the questionnaire was disappointing. The results 
are included as an indication of parental and student reaction to the new 
prog:.\m, i.e., team teaching, ungradedness, and individualized instruction. 



Table 17 

Beaufort Elementary Parent Questionnaire 
15 Per Cent Response 



1 


iiie program m wnxcn you leei ^ iati your child 


New 
Program 


Old No 
Program Difference 

25 0 


2. 


The program in which you feel that your child 
learns most 




25 


0 


3. 


The program in which you feel your child is 


63 


37 


0 


h. 


The program in which your child has a clearer 


75 


25 


0 


5. 


The program in which your child has a better 
chance of catching up if he should fall behindo 


87 


13 


0 


6. 


The program in which your child is more afraid, 
axncious or frustrated 


12 


62 


25 


7. 


The program in which your child has more 


63 


37 


0 


8. 


The program which you, as a parent, find more 


75 


25 


0 


9. 


The program in which students have the greater 
opportunity to use the library 


38 


37 


25 


10. 


The program in which your child has greater 
opportunity to use film strips, records, 
viewing, and listening materials in school, 


63 


37 


0 



11. The program that permits a student more 
nearly to learn at his owi rate 

12^ The program that diagnoses the students 
learning problems more carefully. 

13 o The program in which you feel your child 
gained the most enrichment. 

llim The pr»ogram which you feel motivates yo^jr 
child best , 

l5* The program with idiich you, as a parent, 
are most satisfied 

l6« The program your child prefers* 



ilU 

Per Cent of Total Responses 



New Old 
Program Program 


No 

Difference 




25 


0 




25 


0 


50 


37 


13 


75 


25 


0 


75 


25 


0 


75 


25 


0 



Total Mean Per Cent 



66 30 k 
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Table 
Beaufort Elementary 
Student Questionn.airs Pollow-Up 
2p Per Cent Raturns 

Per Gent of Total Responses 



New Old No 
Frograjg Program Difference 

1. The program in which you feel that you got- -fee 

most help from your teachers . « • ^ . ^ « . ^ • ^ o . 69 19 12 

2o The program in which ycu feel that yc^c learn- 

e d bhe mO^t (»«oi»t'>e4*no««oco«*o'o««n«««ee4n<)ooo'>«0e 39 ^3 8 

3e The program in which you feel most com- ~" " 

f Ortahle •o<»oo6*rooe»oeoo07on>-f)«»')«Q«neDOfi«Acooe 8l 1^ ii * 

ii« The program in which you had the ol3ar'5i*t idea * 

of what was expected of youc « 31 19 

5. The program in which yoi. have the best chance 

of catching up if you should fail behand. . « « « o 69 23 8 

6. The program in which you f^ei more afraid, 

anxious or f rustratedo . • • « c . ^ . • . <> . « , . , « « . « 27 69 k 

7. The program in which you are most interested ~— — 

in le arning •eee«e««'i*oea*ee')*^e**«*'<'e'>P*e««*«« 1^9 ii 7 

8. The program in which your parents were most ' 

ili-tereSted* •eftoe9eft*«oAno<}oeA'>nn9et4e'»rcoooeo« 39 ^3 8 

9. The program in which you had the greatest ""^ ~" ; 
opportunity to use the library. e . • g8 39 3 

10, The program in which you had the greate?:t * 

opportunity to use film strips, records, ! 

and other viewing and listening material3«coo. 92 8 0 i 

U. The program that permits you to most nearly I 

lear^n at your own rate c . 0 0 <> $8 h2 Q 3 

12, The program that diagnosed yo'ir learning needs ^ — — ^^-^—^ ^ 

best ••4*no f 9 4e'^e«toA«ooAe oof)o^*'»e '^toe"* nePO*«o* 31 ii ? 

13 o Tne program in which you gained the meet ~ — ^ 

enT'ichmsnt o40'^o**'»«^««o')o«ene'^o«A4«ooft»^*p*««e 77 19 

liio The program that seemed zo motivate you """" — 

be S t •••ifi«e(iA««t<ero 9»-»eoB oonoro'*e'!>*»n'>e'e9*e90 3^ ^8 f % 

13 • The program wit.fc whi^-h you as a 3tuden.t are ^ " ^ l 

most satisfied, o o « e o o * « o © • . $0 ^0 0 I 

l6c The program you prefer. o • ^3 32 1^ | 



Total Mean Per Cent $7 37 6 



I 
I 

I 

'I 
I 

^: 
I 
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Table 19 

East Carteret High School Parent Questionnaire 
1|6 Per Cent Returns 



1. The program in which you feel that your child 
gets the most help from his teacher 

2. The program in which you feel that your child 
learns most« •••••• 

3« The program in which you feel your child is 

most comfortable and happy « 

The program in which your child has a clearer 
idea of \ib&t is expected of him» 

5* The program in which your child has a better 
chance of catching up if he should ^all behind. 

6. The program in which your child is more afraid^ 
anxious or fnistrated« 

7. The program in lAich your child has more interest 
in leaxiiing 

8. The program which you^ as a parent ^ find more 

interestizsg^ • « 

The program in iMch students have the greater 
opportunity to use the library*.^ 

10. The program in ^ch your child has greater 
opportunity to use film strips, records, 
viewing and listening materials in school 

11. The program that permits a student more nearly 
to learn at his own rate 

12. The program that diagnoses the students learn- 
ing problems more carefully 

13. The program In which you feel your child gained 
the most enrichment. • • • • 

111. The program in which you feel ifiotivatee your 
child the best 

1$. The program with ^ch you, as a parent, are 
most satisfied • 

l6« The program your child prefers • • • 



Total Mean Per Cent 



New Old No 
Program Program Difference 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


85 


0 


X5 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


67 


0 


33 


85 


0 


15 


85 


0 


15 


67 


16 


17 


85 


0 


15 


100 


■ 0 


0 


85 


0 




100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 


6 


0 


?1 


1 


8 



ERIC 
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Table 20 
East Carteret High 
StU(fent Questionnaire Follow-Up 

Per Cent of Total Responses 

New Old No 

Program Program Difference 

1. The program in which you feel that you got the 



most help from your teachei*. , c • 96 1 3 

2« The program in which you feel that you learn- 

the mOS t««a*coeo'*ftooeo*<7*e«>e««9*oe«o'««aci«e«««« 9^ S 0 

3. The program in which you feel most com- 

f ortable , . . . « o . . . 90 6 k 

li. The program in which you had the clearest 

idea of ^at was expected of you. 8U 12 k 

5. The program in which you have the best chance ' 

of catching up if you should fall behind 91 6 3 

6o The program in which you feel more afraid, 

anxious or frustrated. ...0 <, 3I1 ^7 9 

7* The program in which you are most interested ' ^— 

in learning , . , 93 3 ]^ 

80 The program in which your parents were most — — ^ 

interested 8I 15 

9. The program in whdch you had the greatest ' 

opportunity to use the library o . • . . • . 82 6 12 

10* The program in which you have the greatest " 

opportunity to use film strips, records, and 

other viewing and listening materials 87 7 6 

11. The program that permits you to most nearly ' ^ ~ 
learn at your own rate* n , 96 0 

12. The program that diagnosed your learning needs ' 

best 96 1 3 

13. The program in which you gained the most ' 
enrichment... . , 9h 1 S 

lh. The program that seemed to motivate you 

best...., ec. 96 1 3 

1$. The program with which you as a student are 

most satisfied.., 9U 3 3 

l6o The program you prefer, 95 3 1 



Total Mean Per Cent 88 7 $ 



Table 1%. 

Pinehurst Elementary Parent Questionnaire 
25 Per Cent Returns 
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Pfer Cent of Total Responses 

New Old No 
Program Program Difference 



1. The program in which you feel that your child 

gets the most help from his teacher <>.. 88 12 0 

2. The program in which you feel that your child — — 

learns mosto o , 88 12 0 

3. The program in which you feel your child is 

most comfortable and happyo « 78 11 11 

ho The program in which your child has a clearer — 

idea of what is expected of him.o 78 11 u 

^. The program in which your child has a better 

chance of catching up if he should fall behind. 78 11 11 

6. The program in which your child is more afraid, 

anxious or frustrated , 0 78 22 

7. The program in which your child has more — 

interest in learningo,* * 88 12 0 

8. The program which you, as a parent, find more — ^— 
interesting, , 88 12 0 

9* The program dn ^diieh students have the greater 

opportunity to use the library , , , 78 11 11 

10. The program in irtiich your child has greater ' — " 
opportunity to use film strips, records, 

viewing and listening materials in school.,**., 78 11 11 

11* The program that permits a student more nearly 

to learn at his own rate • • ^ • • • « « 78 22 0 

12, The program that diagnoses the students leam» — ^— — 
ing problems more carefully, . • • , 78 22 0 

13. The program in which you feel your child ' 

gained the most enrichment, 0 , 78 22 0 

Ih* The program which you feel motivates your 

child besto.o • * 89 U 0 

1^* The program with which you, as a pai^ent, are ' — ^— 

most satisfied. <> r • . • 0 c , 78 22 0 

16 • The program your child prefers 00 o 89 11 ' 0 



Total Mean Per Cent 77 19 1^ 
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Table 22 
Pinehurst Elementary 
Student Questionnaire Follow«Up 
25 Per Cent Returns 

Per Gent of Total Responses 
New Old No 
Program Rrogram Difference 



1. The program in which you feel that you got the 

most help from your teacherso o 77 23 0 

2. The program in which you feol that you learn- 

the mo S t ••••e'>e*09«'>«ce9enooe*e4e<>e4^ete»««««»« 77 23 0 

3. The program in which you feel most com- 

fortable...,, , kh 33 23 

The program in which you had the clearest idea 

of what was expected of you, , . , , , , « • « , « , $6 0 

^. The program in which you have the best chance 

of catching up if you should fall behind 88 12 0 

6o The program in which you feel more afraid, 

anxious or frustrated » e kh 33 23 

The program in which you are most interested 

in learning, o , o . . « . • . , . « 88 12 Q 

8, The program in which your parents were most 

interested, o o o , 78 22 0 

9. The program in which you nad the greatest 

opportunity to use the library* o o 22 23 

10. The program in which you had the greatest 
opportunity to use film strips, records, 

and other viewing and listening raat'erlals 66 22 12^ 

11. The program that permits you to most nearly 

learn at your own rate. .... ..o ......... 66 3k 0 

12 o The program that diagnosed your learning 

needs best .................... . 78 22 0 

13. The program in which you gained the most 

enrxc hment ..•oooo.r>n*n^'« -^.o. «oo.'>eoo...oA.<t... 66 3k 0 

iko The program that seemed to motivate yoa — — — — — 

best 009. A.n«.»9e'>')«.ooeo o.uo<t««o«. '^.o..**. 78 11 XI 

15. The program with which you as a student are — 
most satisfied. •..c-o.o.o**. ............ 88 12 0 

16. The program you prefer • 8H 1^ 0 



Total Mean Pfer Cent 



70 2k 6 
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Table 23 

Pinecrest High School Parent Questionnaire 
35 Per Cent Returns 



1. 


The program in which you feel that your child 


Per Cent of Total Responses 

New Old No 
Program Program Difference 

100 0 0 


c. 


The program in which you feel that your child 


100 


0 


0 


3. 


The program in which you feel your- child is 


92 


0 


8 


U. 


The program in which yotcr child has a clearer 


100 


0 


0 


5. 
6. 


The program in which yoxir child has a better 
ciiance oi caucnxng up xx ne snouxd. rail behind* 


100 


0 


0 


The program in which your child is more afraid. 


28 


57 


15 


7. 


The program in which your child has more inter- 


100 


0 


0 


8. 


The program which you, as a parent, find more 


100 


0 


0 


9. 


The program in idiich students have the greater 


92 


0 


8 


10. 


The progr«3m in which your child has greater 
opportunity to use film strips, records, view- 


100 


0 


0 


11. 


The program that permits a student more nearly 


100 


0 


0 


12. 


The program that diagnoses the students leam- 


92 


0 


8 


13. 
lU. 


The program in which you feel your child gain- 


100 


0 


0 


The program which you feel motivates your child 


100 


0 


0 


15. 




100 


0 


0 




Total Mean Per Cent 


9l4 


\ 


2 



ERIC 
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Ta le 2U 
Pinecrest High School 
Student Questionnaire Follow-Up 







Per Cent of Total Responses 

New Old No 
Program Program Difference 


1. 


The program in which you feel that you got the 


78 


22 


0 


2. 


The program in which you feel that you leam- 


78 


18 


k 


3. 


The program in which you feel most com- 

w M 1 


op 


CO 


o 
7 


k. 


The program in which you had the clearest idea 


op 


CO 


n 
7 


5. 
6. 


The program in which you have the best chance 


Op 


11 


J, 


The program in which you feel more afraid. 


V\ 


po 




7. 


The program in which you are most interested 


7k 


22 


k 


8. 


The progim in which your parents were most 


65 


18 


17 


9. 

✓ • 


TliP nT*nfin^ATn in uHnf^li vmi Har^ "fViA rvY^Af^'f Acf 

xiic v^gx cull XiX IVilXUXi jfwXJi XXclU uI16 gXcauCSu 


56 


kh 


0 


10. 


The program in which you had the greatest 

opportunity to use film strips, records, 

and other viewing and listening materials 


83 


13 


k 


11. 


The program that permits you to most nearly 


87 


13 


0 


12, 


The program that diagnosed your learning needs 


69 


9 


22 


13. 


The program in which you gained the most 


82 


18 


0 


Ih. 


The program that seemed to motivate you 


78 


22 


0 


15. 


The program with which you as a student are 


7k 


13 




16. 




7k 


18 





Total Mean Per Cent 



70 23 7 



Conclusions 



Question number six In both the Parent Questionnaire and Student 
Questionnaire received the highest per cent of responses favoring the Old 
Program. This was the only question Involving a negative response. Vfe 
may not assume that those ^o responded by checking "Old Program" were 
careless in reading for in a number of cases a note was attached e3q)lain- 
Ing that the individual was in fact more anxious under the New Program 
because it was different and at the same time the pupil was eager to 
excel. 

A quick review of the total mean percentages will show a strong 
preference by both parent and student for the new approaches to 
learning. 

A comparison of the parent and student in any given school will show 
that the parents are even more favorable to the New Program than the 
students. 

It must be remembered that parents of students and students below 
fourth grade were not included in the follow-up stu(fy. This excluded 
a large number of persons particularly in the Beaufort Elementary 
Center. It is also well to view these figures as a small sampling 
because of the lack of a high percent of response to the questionnaires. 

A cautious conclusion, however, indicates that both parents and 
students are pleased with the new approaches to learning. Further 
follow-up stMdy is recoraraended. 
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Part II 

D. College Evaluation 

TEACHER EDUCATION IN ACTION 
CO-OP STEP 1968-1969 PilPORT 
ST. ANDREWS PRESBYTERICAN COLIEGE 



Introchiction 

The very satisfactory first experience in the summer of 19 68 of the 
revised and State approved St, Andrews Teacher Education internship 
program provided the basis and implementation for its I968-69 continuance. 
The fine relationships between the two remaining county school administra- 
tive personnel and the St. Andrews staff was enhanced by the appointment 
of Mrs. A. C. Trivette as the Co-Op STEP Project Director. This report 
attempts to reflect the insights of its writer to the project and of the 
St. Andrews involvement. Some recommencktions for the planning and format 
of the third summer's program will conclude this report. 

September to May Planning 



A con?)ilation of reports on the 1968 summer program constituted the 
Co-Op STEP Fall Bulletin, and was the basis for an early fall conference. 
Representative personnel from the participating counties and the college 
attended at 10:00 A. M. to hiOO P. M. session at the Moore County School 
Administrative Headquar-ters.. Other persons, including Dr. Sam Hill, State 
Super-visor of Student Teaching, and Dr. John Goode, State Director of 
E.S.E.A. Tiule III Projects, who have important relationships to the 
Project also attended the conference. The conference served both to high- 
light successful elements of the summer as well as to raise questions 
concerning planning for the next summer. 

During the fall term the Collegers Teacher Education Committee 
considered the summer's reports and hear-d oral reports from the summer 
interns. Applicants for I969 stanmer program were approved and assign- 
ments to the two counties were subsequently announced. 

During both the fall and spring terms the "brief teaching" activity 
was carried out in local schools as a integral part of the methods courses. 
Tne 1968 summer interns, as a part of their senior Education 1|00 course, 
not only provided "feed back" inforroation to the new interns, but also 
engaged in on-campus and off-campus projects designed to supplement their 
experiences. Video taping of the brief teaching, as a part of the senior 
projects, was initiated, and tne tapes were later played back in the 
methods classes. Staff level conferences took place between the county 
and college personnel during the interim from October through the first 
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of the year. In February, after appointment of the Instructional 
Specialists and the College's Resident Coordinators for the summer, a 
weekend Vforkshop on Team Teaching and Individualized Instruction was 
held on the St. Andrews campus. This occasion provided for the initial 
meeting of the summer teaching personnel and was generally considered a 
worthTdiile event. 



In March, the Carteret County interns and several of the St. Andrews 
staff visited at the school sites for the summer program. This provided 
an opportunity for further acquaintance with the teaching personnel and 
concurrently for considering the organization and materials for the summer. 
A similar occasion was provided for the Moore County internsj the initial 
on-site orientation was followed by several more detailed meetings. Parti- 
cularly in the case of the secondary level interns, subject area meetings 
for the new Pinecrest Consolidated High School beginning included 
invitations to attend meetings as the schedules of the interns permitted. 

A well prepared issue of The Pointer (the Co-Op STEP periodical) 
included the pertinent information for the beginning of the summer sessions 
on June 9 at Moore County and June 16 at Carteret County. 

Resume of County Summer Projects 

I. Carteret County 

The following data indicate the involvement of our student interns in 
the county, and the organization and nature of the program: 

Beaufort Elementar y School 

Instruct '1 Specialists 
Grade I 2 
Grade II X 
Grade III 1 
Gr-ades IV-VI 2 

6 

Also a librarian 
East Carteret Hi gh School 



Interns 
2 
1 
2 
J. 

6 



Pupils 
37 

M 

170 



Grades VI^VIII 
Fjiglish (non-graded) 
French I, II 

(V1I»VIII exploratory) 
History 



Instruct '1 Specialists 

2 

3 
1 

13 



Interns 
^3 

h 
3 



!2 



County Totals 

(*- one duplicate) 

a librarian, guidance director, and reading specialist 



Pupils 

ho 

82 
10 

317 



Also 
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The elementary level program emphasized the language arts and arithmetic 
skills which were for the majority of the pupils severely needed. A Social 
Studies theme on "The Coastal Arei of North Carolina" was partially carried 
out; art, music and physical education activities were the responsibility 
of the specialists and the interns. 

The Sullivan Reading materials and the Greater Cleveland Mathematics 
program were generally satisfactory in providing a useful and an attractive 
individualized focus. The h-6 level group was assigned to one large room 
with access to several smaller rooms j this made possible some team planning 
and teaching. Several field trips were taken. 

The 7-8 grade level located at the high school was organized as a 
langiaage arts - social studies; math - science block. The elementary level 
interns had experience in both areas, and one of the History interns was 
assigned to this level for approximately three teaching weeks. Two field 
trips related to Science were taken by this group. 

Though the enrollment in French was small, the interns, in a variety 
of ways, worked productively; an exploratory introduction to French was 
provided the 7-8 grade pupils twice weekly. In English, all pupils were 
placed in one of three classes depending upon general achievement levels. 
Each class contained students at every high school level, and appropriate 
credit was earned if the student successfully completed the summer program. 
The History offering was somewhat more structured though productive 
attempts at small group assignments were provided. Also, a reading program 
for high school pupils was available. -o e. 

A very worthwhile Humanities urjLt was organized and provided for the 
entire high school enrollment twice each week. Such topics as "The Dance." 
"The Lottery" (a dramatics production) was "The Space Age" were presented. 

II. Moore County 

Pinehurst Elementary School 

Instruct '1 Specialists Interns Pupils 



Grade II 1 
Grades IH-VI 5 



7 110 



Grades VII-VIII 3 3 kl 

9 12 135 

Also a librarian, guidance director, a speech and a reading specialist. 
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Pinecrest High School 



Instruct »1 Specialists Interns Pupils 



Erglish I-IV 

French and Spanish I, II (and Elementary) 
Natural Sciences 
Social Studies 





County Totals 



18 22 292 



one withdrawn) * 
Also a guidance director. Other personnel not directly a part of Co-Op 
STEP were of assistance. 

At the elementary level, the language arts - mathematics skills were 
an important emphasis for the pupils and a variety of materials were available 
for individualized and group use, A Social Studies theme on "Our Wbrld and 
Its People" was developed by focusing on selected coimtriesj a culminating 
program was planned and very satisfactorily performed. Field trips were 
also used as enrichment experiences. 

In addition to the self-contained second grade, grades 3-6 were 
essentially departmentalized with the interns having rotating assignments 
with the instructional specialists. The 7th-8th grade program operated as 
a closely knit team in one large roomj the three interns here also 
rotated to each specialist theraT:^ getting experience in language arts, 
social studies and math-science , 

The program at Pinecrest was made particularly attractive thoiigh also 
difficult since the summer program was a "dry run" for the first school 
year of operation to begin in September, These circumstances, together 
with a strong individualized instrniction emphasis involving the development 
of Learning Activity Packages, the extensive involvement of team teaching 
and the presence of an active consultative group (IING) made for intensive, 
interesting and frustrating intern involvement. 

The English program was unstructured and used the general theme of 
•'Who Am I?" Each week some aspect of the theme was pursued both in large 
groups as well as in small groups. The small groups sought to relate the 
dramatics, journalism, grammar, poetry and other literature, A variety of 
techniques were employed by the team, including the development of a 
video'-taped student prepared "Orientation to Pinecrest," The Social Studies 
team used "Isolationism" of the 20 »3, 30 's, UO's, 50's and 60»s as the 
general theme, and likewise emplpyed a variety of materials and techniques. 
In French and Spanish the relatively small enrolLnents made for an intensively 
individualized program. In addition, French was introduced at the elementary 
level , 
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Conclusions and Recoinm6ndations 

For the participants in the 1969 program, the definite consensus 
was that the organization and operation were comparatively a decided 
improvement over the beginning in 1968. This should be a source of satis- 
faction, as indeed it is for the Sto Andrews staff, though we must candidly 
deal with the shortcomings which can be overcome for another year. Prom 
the work of the 31 instructional specialists, hi interns in behalf of the 
609 pupils enrolled in the program, the following conclusions and 
recommendations should be noted: 

lo Brief Teaching and Methoc35 Program 

The incorporation of a minimum of 20 hoxirs of observation and 
brief teaching in tne public school has proved to be an essential 
preliminary to the summer internship. The 1969 interns had the 
further advantages of being video taped for playback critiques, 
and also that of having the ^68 interns participate in some of 
the methods class sessions. These techniques proved helpful and 
will be continued. There are several other points which should 
be appropriately considered in this engjhasis: 

1. Seme instructiorial specialists should be invited to one or 
more sessioris. lakewics, Mrs. Trivette, the Project Director, 
would have a very worthwhile contribution to make in this way. 

2. The Tanruther text on Glinicajy Experiences in Teacher Education 
should become a part of the course requirement. Appropriately 
used, this will provide an important discussion basis for 
specific methodology the interns find they need. For example, 
the emphasis in this source on long and short term planning 

is desirable toth in brief teaching and in the summer. In 
addition, the resources of the Instructional Resources and 
Service Center in Curriotdum and audio-visual materials should 
be fully utili-zod. 

3. It is important rhat the brief teaching experience be spread 
over the entire three weeks as planned. This arrangement will 
assure optimum feedback and dtscussion in the classes as well 
as a reasonable time for- staff visitations. 

U* Perhaps, also, the methods courses are the particularly 
appropriate situation to be certain that interns understand 
the connotation of '*bi^_,'^oming professional" in the teaching* 
learning process. This should re-enforce other atten5)ts at 
stressing the plaiinir^, teaching and evaluative nature of 
the teaching- learning process. 
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II. Pre-planning, In-Session and Evaluation 

This reference concerns pre-planning before the opening summer 
dates as well as the planning and evaluation which took place 
daring the eigh^ weeks. In comparison with ^68, the Project 
was, happily, able to plan and carry out some helpful sessions. 
Again the need is bo make personnel and "theme" decisions as 
early as possible. Tnis will enable the participant teachers 
and interns to meei- with a purpose; it will also enable the 
administrative staff *o promote a program which hopefully will 
be attractive to pupils al all levels. For example, we should 
be able to do a better job of summer enrollment in the foreign 
languages. Another important asset to this effort will be the 
availability of more data on pre-registered pupils which, in 
turn, will make the immediate pre-session planning more realistic. 

In so far as possible, it. is clear that the interns felt, as 
did some of the instructional specialists, that the college 
requirements concurrent with the teaching program should be 
minimal. As noted in the previous section, the text assign- 
ment should be shiftedj perhaps the clerical procedures, unless 
otherwise required, could be the subject of a one session seminar. 
The Evaluation Guides on a selected number of children should 
be continued and likewise a daily planning and anecdotal log 
of the internes experiences « 

It is also important that conference sessions be schedulea with 
interns and tne Resident Coordinator, and with the instructional 
specialists o In this connection, too, the interns need and 
desire, for the most part, critiques on their progress in teaching 
on a daily and weekly basis as appropriate. The final evaluations 
on the interns should serve to emphasize the particular points ^ch 
they must continue to work at in their preparation for teaching. 

Finally, standardized testing and other objective evaluation 
data should not become an undue aspect of the teaching-learning 
environment o At the elementary level this apparently was 
evident « 

III, Resident Coordinators and other St« Andrews staff 

The writer's opinion, shared by interns and the county personnel, 
is that the coordinators performed in a perceptive and conscientious 
manner. Mrs. 0. L. Moore, Jr. was particularly helpful at the 
secondary level with the cnallenge of a program which strongly 
emphasized unstructured content and a team approach. Though some 
of her report opinions are incorporated at other places in this 
statement, she especially emphasized the need for in-depth teaching 
and a valid rationale for idoat was being taught. 
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Mr. Swart 's extensive experience and tactful manner were 
especially evident in his awareness of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the entire program, and in his excellent rapport with 
both the county personnel and the interns at the Carteret Project. 

In addition to the v/riter's visits to the two projects, other 
staff members made a total of over 30 visits during the eight 
weeks. At least one staff member, representing the various 
teaching areas, visited the projects during each of the weeks 
of the program. The one area vhere additional consultative 
assistance would have been useful was in the elementary 
program in Moore County. 

The College is aware that the nature of this program requires 
a different role for the staff consultant and yet it is difficult 
to define its limits. The consultants' responsibility is primarily 
to the Resident Coordinator though it should be understood that 
there is the important necessity to observe with objectivity and 
speak candidly to the intern about his progress or lack of progress. 

Likewise, the college staff should assume that the experience 
and coim. itment of the instructional specialists is such as to 
warrant our recognition of their professionalism in their relation- 
ships to the program and to the interns. 

Instructional Specialists and Support Personnel 

The selection of summer personnel inevitably involves some 
compromises between those we should like to have and some we 
may find expedient to use. For both summers, the College has 
found that the specialists not only included some with exceptional 
competency, bat that all displayed a genuine interest in the 
program. Every effort sho^old be made, as one principal stated, 
to "go for" the most competent personnel available. The import- 
ance of these persons not only in the summer but in subsequent 
professional leadership requires our most persuasive approaches 
to selection. This likewise is important in the selection of 
support personnel in guidance, library, reading, speech, etc. 
It IS particularly important in a team teaching arrangement that 
at least one instructional specialist be professional in 
competence, poise and objecti^dty as he or she serves as a model 
and a critique teacher for the novice intern. 

A special word of commendation for the county directors and/or 
principals is appropriate « The college and the interns appreciated 
their experienced support and leadership. 
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Sto Andrews is anxioas to cooperate with the two counties in 
providing aiy desired in-ser^ace seminais in the area of super- 
vision in teacher education^ This should certainly be a mutually 
advantageous effort o 

Student Interas 

With some exceptions prevxously noted it is generally agreed that 
the 1969 interns were adequately prepared^ For the most part, too, 
their efforts in behalf of their assigned pupils were conscientious • 
Some of the teaching on their part was excellent. The interns 
certainly found inat the tasks demanded full involvement and their 
best efforts; likewise^ a fuller recognition of their academic 
needs can now be pursued dux-ir^ the senior year<, 

Additional efforts on the par^t of the college and the counties 
to provide on-the-spot professional resources have been noted as 
desired* Readily available materials on planning, teaching, issues, 
etCo should be in a Professional Library for both the interns and 
the specialists o 

The College regrets that an internal policy of the teacher educa- 
tion program resulted in evident concerns on the part of some 
interns and county staff members. A separate memorandum is being 
addressed to the Collegers Teacher Education Committee to resolve 
the lack of or ineffectiveness of its communication with the 
interns o For its part^ th6 College recognizes the advantage of 
the candor and the genuine concern of its interns while expecting, 
in return, some recognit.ion on their part of the commitment of the 
College to the program based upon the experienced consideration 
of its staff o 

Materials, Methods and Facilities 

In every respect this aspect of the program surpassed the 1968 
efforts. Materials vere thoughtfully selected, and, for the 
most part, were available when .eeded and in sufficient quantities. 
At the elementary level? th^ class and library materials were 
especially excellent, and the audio- visual resources and equip- 
ment were very adequate. Again^ the College provided, on a loan 
basis, a number of insti^actional resources. It is perhaps 
appropriate to recommend that the 1970 program should not require 
as large a budget, allocation to this area. 

Almost without exception the methodology was varied, and the 
organization was flexible. There were some reservations about 
the essential departmentalized structure of the lower lever of 
the Pinehurst Elementary School, as well as some diffi culties 
experienced in total leam planning. On the other hand, 7th-8th 



grade organization there resulted in a very desirable situation. 
At Pinecrest, the total team emphasis and the development of 
the L.A.P.s required a large amount of planning time but 
pos-sibly too little teajhing time for the interns. 

At Bea\ifort, the high school 7th-8th grade structure, the 
non-graded English programs, and the Humanities presentations 
were notable o Despite being self-contained, the 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd grades provided varied methodology, and some of the 
potential of the lLth»6tn grade team arrangement was realized. 
One useful consideration for the 1970 program would be that 
of a "camp«out" field trip early in the session as a means of 
quickly establishing maximum rapport with all concerned. 

The high school facilirdes in both projects were more service- 
able than those of the previous year. At Beaufort, an air- 
conditioning unit for the Library would have greatly enhanced 
its usef\ilnesso The elementary school facilities in both 
counties were an improvement over the previous summer. Again, 
the feasibility of air-conditioning should not be dismissed 
without seme efforts at, rental or a partial supply. 

The College-County Project Considerations 

Finally,^ there ar-e some more general considerations ^ich 
should become guidelines for the remainder of the project. 

A. A re«affiniiation of the essential objective of the 
Project to serve its enrolled students may be 
necessary so that valid concerns for public and in- 
service relations remain in their proper perspective. 
In other words, the class-room and program activity 
should be first and foremost for its pupils. 

Bo A more determned effort should be made to involve 
parents in the program. Some home visitation, and 
some open« house actiirity, as examples, may be of 
mutual interest not only for the children themselves 
but as a public relations mediiam for the school 
administrative personnel. 

C. In anticipation of the final year of funding, a general 
assessment of the project and implications for the 
fu^ure are urgen^:^ Not only should there be a re- 
appraisal of the Project's objectives, but investigation 
for program and funding possibilities beyond 1970, such 
as thi'ough EoPoDoAo, LING, etc. must be explored 
immediately • For example, the "summer laboratory" 
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approach as a permanent means to experiment with materials 
and methods has merit for pupils, teachers and the public 
clientele o In addition, the College's interest in an on- 
carnpus Educational Development Center may be seen as 
another facet of Go-Op STEP which coixld incorporated in 
a new proposal* In cooperation with local school administra- 
tive units, the College hopes to provide a clinical services 
program for selected and representative pupils • 

D. The College, in 1968 and 1969, has made an investment of 
approximately $2l+,000 in payments to interns. This 
represents a net inve^iafuent over incomeN^d related ex- 
penditures, exceeding $17,000. It is evident that the 
College will need some source to maintain this commitment. 
For the 1970 si^mmer, it is suggested that the counties may 
wish to provide the balance needed and not available through 
the Title III funding o Certainly, the ability to enroll a 
much larger pupil clientele because of the presence of the 
teaching interns represents a service to the people of each 
county in general and parents in particular. The fact that a 
ij4iO 8 teacher pupil ratio was possible during the ^69 
summer instead of a 1 to 20 ratio without the interns is 
alone indicatiw of an intensive learning emphasis. 

John Po Daughtr^, Director 
Teacher Education Program 



SPECIAL EDUCATION EVALUATION 
OF 

PROJECT ENRICHMENT OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 

SERVECES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION PROJECTS 

PINEHURST LEARNING CENTER 
Laurellen Wo Douglas 
The summer program for the Educable Mentally Retarded children was 
an attempt to develop a high degree of efficiency in utilizing the multi- 
media approach of instruction, guiding individualized instruction and 
selecting appropriate programmed materials* 

Children for the program were selected from the Educable Mentally 
Retarded classes in this area and from the general school population. 
These mentally retarded students had an opportunity to work flexilajy 
in heterogeneous and homogeneous grouping identified as working members 
of another peer group. 

The teacher worked as a member of the teaching teams, served as a 
tutorial t-eacher to the educable mental retarded students and other low 
achievers in this heterogeneous school population. She interpreted the 
special needs of this exceptional child to other members of the teams , 
both to the instmictional specialists and teacher interns. 

Team teaching, large and small group instruction, video-capes and 
multi-media teaching as well as many innovative instructional methods 
were involved in this program* 

The pupils who had been identified as retardates adjusted easily to 
the schedule, they weie happy and participated in the learning experiences. 
The work was challenging, yet simplified so the pupils could understand 
and experience a sense of success o The contact Tdth mapy teachers was 
good. The need to learn how to relate and get along with many person- 
alities was initiated here^ 

Many aspects of the program cannot be measured in n\imerical concepts, 
such as: 

1. social adjustment 

?• emotional problems, assetted or released in various ways 
3. a bright smile from a otherwise shy or withdrawn child 
Uo good school attendance over poor attendance 

5. wholesome attitudes toward school over attitudes experienced 
in failure in regular school 

6. attitude "toiJSrd non-labeling as "special" over attitudes 
toward being called "retarded" 

7. the satisfaction of being "a part of" rather than "a part from" 
the regular school program. 
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Twelve students of the general school population and twelve special 
education pupils were given the following evaluation of the program forms 
and the following data was coii5)uted: 

Student Evaluatbn Form 

Responses Spec. Ed. 

Questions Regular Student Student 

Siaramer school has been: 

a. int-eresting 7 7 

b. helpful 

c# boidng 1 2, 

2. How would you rate this summer school? 

a. good 11 8 

b. fair 1 ^ 

3. Have you been treated fairly by the teachers? 

a. ye^ 12 n 

b# no 0 1 

h. Have you been treated fairly tjy the students? 

a. yes 12 8 

bo no Ok 

So Have you made new friends? 

aa yes 12 n 



b« no 



bo no 



0 1 



6* How was your conduct? 

a. good 8 8 

b. fair 2 3 
c« poor 1 

7o Vbuld you like to return to this px^ogram 
next summer? 

a. yes 10 9 

1 1 



Co don^t know 1 2 

8, What do you like most about this program: 

a. trips 2 2 

bo learning activities 7 g 

Co programs 2 5 

do changing classes 0 5 
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9. What do you think you have learned and will 
remember when you return to school? 

a* social studies $ 7 

b. mathmetics li 3 

c. a lot 3 0 

d. nothing 0 2 

10, What have you enjoyed about the program? 

a. trips 9 10 

b. classwork 3 1 
0. play 0 1 

11* Has the program been 

a, too long? 0 3 

b, too short? 1^ 0 

c, just right? 8 9 

12. How would you improve or chai. tMs program? 

ao It is fine - no changes ne isary 6 0 

b. Have more classwork 2 0 

c. Have more students participa.c^ 1 2 

d. Have more field trips 3 0 
eo Don't know 0 9 
f . Make session shorter 0 1 



The above questionnaire revealed to the writer no appreacible amount 
of difference in attitudal responses between the average student in the 
regular classroom and the retardate lAen the retardate is placed in the 
regular main stream of the school population. This, however, was con- 
cluded when innovative methods and maiy resources were utilized in the 
team teaching situation. 

The writer recommends this type of program - team teaching, multi- 
media teaching, and other innovative instI^lctional methods, with some of 
the retardates involved in the main program. Many students can benefit 
from such a leamii^ situation, especially those yho are academically 
handicapped. It is suggested that only the more severe cases of the 
mentally retarded and handicapped be placed in the self-contained classrooms. 

This -tgrpe of program provides for individualized instruction, flexibility 
in scheduling, better evaluation of pupils, and the eliminatbn of labeling 
retardates (a disgusting factor in the field of special education.) 

This quote best summarizes the conclusion of this report: "Our success 
in influencing future performance is in part a function of our success at 
sending students away with tendencies to approach, rather than avoid, the 
things we want them to think about, feel about, and do about." 



Robert F. Mager 



Report of Participation of Handicapped Persons 
In the Title III Co-Op STEP Sximmer Program 

Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act provides 
for the development of innovative projects to demonstrate new approaches 
and media to the educational programo Co-Op STEP has shown a genuine con- 
cern for every child and has put forth every effort to give creative 
direction to the education of the handicapped and disadvantaged child 
as well as the normal childo 

A full time trained speech therapist concentrated his efforts to 
give all the children in the elementary school training in the normal 
human behaviors of speech. This was done through the use of creative 
dramatics combined with special therapy for those having a particular 
need. Children of all races laughed, sang, played and talked together. 
Every child had a speaking part in a dramatic production. Choral 
reading, use of puppets, dialo{raes, plays, and the teaching of oral 
French gave children an incentive to speak and guided them into the 
developing of a new spirit and determination to speak well. Parents 
were invited to attend all productions and many expressed real 
satisfaction with the progress begin made. 

Video tapes were made throughout the program to give the child 
a visual picture of himself and his improvement. The trips to the 
theaters gave students a deeper appreciation of the art of speaking 
and performing and served as an enriching activity. 

There were no classes labeled "Special Education." Through a 
Title VI-A grant, a highly trained MR teacher assisted the 



instructional teams. She moved from team to team working in small group 
teaching stations or giving tutorial support to reinforce the skills and 
concepts taught in large groups. 

On the high school level, special reading and stuc^r skill classes 
were organized so that those whose test scores indicated some difficulty 
in these areas might receive individual assistance. Aides in both the 
reading laboratory and the library gave support to the instructional 
program* 

Throughout the program emphasis was placed upon the individual. 
The diagnostic tests given at the beginning of the summer session 
gave immediate information to the instructional teams through the 
competent services of the guidance counselor. Referals were made, 
special tests were administered, and counseling was made available to 
those \Ai03e difficulties were discovered. 

The following table indicates the number and nature of the 
handicapped students who participated in the summer Co-Op programs 
in Carteret and Moore County: 
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PART III 



RECOMMENMTIONS 
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Recommendations for Co-Op STEP 
1969-70 
Mrs. A. C. Trivette 

The 1969 Co-Op suinraer session was characterized by high interest/ total 
involvement, and commitment to the objectives for iMch Co-Op STEP was 
designed* 

The county schools were generous in sharing the instructional machinesj 
there seemed to be pratically no lack of instructional materials on hand. 
We recommend on the basis of test results, that if programmed material is 
used, it be well supplemented an abundance of materials at or below 'the 
child's performance level. 

The college sent teacher interns \jho were quite well prepared on the 
whole. It was observed by the elementary reading specialist that more 
preparation was needed in the area of phonics. 

The college spared no expense in providing coordinators who were well train- 
ed and dedicated. We recognize the difficulty of finding people ^A^o are strong 
in both the elementary and secondary areas of learning, but by supplementing 
the work of the coordinator with the services of consultants in specific subject 
areas, the situation was rendered superior to the teacher-training plan used 
generally, i.e., where the "critic teacher" does about all that is done for the 
teacher intern. >fe do recommend that these coordinators and consultants have 
an opportunity to become acquainted with the instructional specialists and center 
directors during the planning period and give assistance in the selection of 
instructional materials. \fe further recommend the continued use by the counties 
of these college consultants duilng the regular year. 
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It was the feeling on the part of mai^r of the instructional specialists that 
the college academic requirements of intern teachers be kept to a minimum during 
the internship. The amaant of time required for planning and the preparing of 
learning activities, reviewing video tapes, and doing the evaliiating called 
for by the team approach is in itself sufficient. Teacher interns found little 
or no time for recreation. 

There were a number of requests that two additional days be alloted for 
the pre-plaainlng session and that these be taken frm the post session 
evaluation period. This plan seems to have merit in that it woixld provide 
more time for registration of students by the counselors and for the collecting 
of pertinent individual data on the students. 

There were xirgent requests on the part of those lAio worked in the schools 
where there was no cooling system, that the coiuities provide air conditioning 
in the areas of greatest student concentration an<J/or in the libraries. If 
we are going to operate summer schools ef f ectiveljj it would seem expedient, 
if not imperative that we provide a comfortable climate for learning. 

With respect to video tape, the teachers felt Uiat this was of real value 
for purposes of evaluation and that despite some difficulties incurred by the 
technicians, the tapes were a useful adjunct to the instructional program. Ve 
recommend a wider use of video taping during the regular year and the ft'equent 
use of these tapes in the college methods courses as well as with new teachers. 

In anticipation of a third year of funding for the Co-Op STEP project it 
is fitting that the administrators and college personnel re-examine the 
original objectives and either re-affirm or disallow them. It may be that the 



mi 

time has come to change the emphasis to provide for a stronger implementation 
of the innovations which in each county appear to be successful j in this way 
to "recognize in the humble simplicity of new beginnings the germ which must 
develop in the futxire." 

We commend the administrators in both counties for their readiness to 
adapt anchor adopt the field tested innovations • We respect the individuality 
of each county. Team teaching has little of uniformity wherever it is found 
and even though research indicates that a team of three is most satisfactory 
in general, we further recognize that the size of a team is not so essential 
a criterion as the spirit of the team. We are happy to report that every 
instructional specialist and all except one of the intern teachers were 
highly pleased with the team approach with small group and individualized 
instruction, and with the flexible scheduling of students to meet their 
individual needs. Even though these teachers may in the future be assigned 
to a traditional classrom, we believe that they are committed to the new 
approach to learning in which the teacher spends a maximum of time and energy 
preparing a climate for learning for individual students and a modicum of 
time in lecturing. 

Wb commend those teachers who are rendering valuable leadership service 
during the reguler year in the following ways: serving as team leaders, holding 
workshops for local school faculties, developing a nongraded program, assisting 
new teachers and/or B-2 teachers, demonstrating new techniques and materials, 
field testing and extending the materials developed by other Title III projects, 
and developing sequential ciirricular materials for the achievement of behavioral 
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objectives in Language Arts, Arithmetic and Physical Education. 

Vfe recommend that this type of activity be encouraged more and more 
during the remaining project time so that the co\anties may reap truly lasting 
results from the services and the innovations of Co-Op STEP. 

Finally, in view of the continuing trend toward individual instruction, 

we recommend that the schools administer diagnostic tests to all pupils in the 

spring so that teachers may have the advantage of pupil diagnosis in time- 1^ 

make adequate prior preparation for meeting these academic needs without having 

to take valuable instructional time in the brief stammer tern or waste valuable 

time in the fall term discovering the areas of needed concent rat ion • It seems 

apparent that the effective teacher must be cognizant of the needs of all students 

and must be prepared to provide an environment that will allow optimum development 

despite wide individual differences. Diagnose and treat; achievement ^d.11 then 

take care of itself. 

"Those educators who do not subscribe to the belief 
that teachers must develop skill iu educational diagnosis, 
and provide remediation accordingly, are implicely suggest* 
ing that either individual variation does not exist in 
classes, or that, if variability is present, it is irrele- 
vant to th^ instructional program. These assumptions . . . 
are antithetical to the conviction that every component 
of the educational system must strive to help children 
achieve their absolute best^" 

Ir. Robert M. Smith 
In keeping with this concept, we strongly recommend that a clenical work- 
shop for both teachers and teacher interns be held as early in 1970 as teams 
can be identified. 
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Appendix B 



Possible Scores by Test, by Fom, and by Level 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 



Form Q and R, Level IV 



Test 1 
Test 2 
Test 3 
Test li 
Test 5 
Test 9 
Test la 



Vocabulary Ii0 

Reading Comprehension 

Language Mechanics 25 

Expression... o 30 

Spelling.. 30 

Stuc^y Skills (Reference) 20 

Stu<^ Skills (Graphics) 30 



Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 



Form W and X, Level I 



Test 
Test 
Test 
Test 
Test 
Test 
Test 



Comprehension I4.2 

Vocabulary. . <, lj.o 

Auditory Discrimination l^^ 

Syllabicafciono. 20 

Beginning and Ending Sounds 36 

Blending...... o., 36 

Sound Discrimination 36 



Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 



Form W and Level II 



Test 1 
Test 2 
Test 3 
Test li 
Test 5 



Comprehension 60 

Vocabulary Ii0 

^llabication 2k 

Sound Discrimination 35 

Blending.. 36 



Possible Scores by Test, by Form and by Level 



Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test Forms W and X, Level I 

Test 1: Concepts of Numbers and Numerals 

Part A: Nxamber System, Counting /. 2U 

Part B: Operations o 26 

Part C: Deciinal Place Value 30 

Test 2: Computation 

Part A: Addition, • 18 

Part B; Subtraction « I8 

Part C: Multiplication. . c « 18 

Part D: Division 18 

Test 3: Number Facts 

Part A: Addition (Set 1 and 2) l^o 

Part B: Subtraction (Set 1 and 2) l^o 

Part C: Multiplication (Set 1 and 2) I40 

Part D: Division (Set 1 and 2) I40 

Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test Forms W and X, Level II 

Test 1: Concepts of Numbers and Numerals 

Part A: Number ^stem and Operations 30 

Part B: Decimal Place Value 26 

Test 2: Computation with Whole Numbers 

Part A: Addition and Sabtraction 20 

Part Bs Multiplication I8 

Part Cs Division. 18 

Test 3s Common Fractions 

Part A: Understanding o 22 

Part B: Computation 28 

Test U: Decimal Fractions and 

Per Cent... , « I48 

Test Si dumber Facts 

Part As Addition e , , , 26 

Part Bs Subtraction 26 

Part Cf Multiplication. 26 

Part D^ Division a « . . • • 26 

Part Es Canying , 26 
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APPENDIX D 



A BRIEF OUTLINE OF WHAT YOUR NARRATIVE REPORT 
SHOULD INCLUDE 

I. WHAT YOU DID IN YOUR TEAM. SHOULD INCLUDE: 

A. OVERALL OBJECTIVES 

B. PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 

C. WHAT YOU DID ABOUT SOLVING THESE PROBLEMS 
II. THE STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF THE CO-OP PROGRAM 

AS RELATED TO YOUR TEAM 
III. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THIS PARTICULAR 
TEAM FOR ANOTHER YEAR (FOR EXAMPLE: WOULD YOU 
ORGANIZATION BE DIFFEFJENT? WOULD YOU CARRY OUT THE 
PROGRAM AT ALL IF YOU HAD ONLY TWO STUDENTS?) 



CSE-1 

Co»Op STEP EVALUATION 
Suiraner Phase 



CENTER 



INSTRUCTIONAL' SPECIALIST TEACHER INTERN 



OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 



DATE GRADE LEl/EL OR PLATEAU NUMBER OR SUBJECT AREA 



OBJECTIVE ONE: To experiment with teaching on the individualized, small 
group and large group basis in communication and compu- 
tation skills in a team teaching setting and in an 
atmosphere conducive to freedom to experiment and innovate 
involving students from all socio-economic backgrounds. 

1. Did students in the summer school come from many different socio-economic 

backgrounds? YES NO 

2. Did you experiment with teaching on the individualized, small group and 

large group basis in language arts and arithmetic? YES NO 

3« Give one example which illustrates your use of the individualized approach 
to teaching. List the strengths and weaknesses of this approach, 

U« Describe your use of small groups in the instructional program. List the 
strengths and weaknesses of this approach. 

5» What types of instruction were presented through large groups. Be specific 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of large groups iistruction? 

6. Did you feel free to experiment and to develop new ideas in teaching this 

summer? YES NO 

7. Which of these approaches do you plan to use in your own classroom? 



Individualization ^all Group Large Group 

8o What recommendations do you have for future Co-Op schools with respect 
to Objective One? 



TO BE FILLED OUT BE EVERY PARTICIPANT 



Form CSE-2 



Go-Op STEP EVALUATION 
Summer Phase 



CENTER 

INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIALIST TEACHER INTERN 



DATE GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



OBJECTIVE TWO? To identify and prc\dde selected instructional specialists 
the opportunity to gain leadership experiences in serving 
as team leaders in planning and teaching through individual- 
ized, small group^ and large group activities, and to explore 
various ways of using the services of teacher interns and 
teacher aides, 

lo In what specific ways were you able to gain leadership experience 
serving as the team leader during the summer school? 



2. Does team teaching with intern teachers and teacher aides give you 
(more, less, about the same) amount of leadership responsibility and 
experience as you get in the traditional one-teacher classroom? 
(Underline the appropriate response.) 

3. List services that the teacher intern assumed under your leadership 
and/ or guidance. 

U. What further experiences ought a teacher intern have to be truly 
prepared for the classroom? 

^. Make a list of the ways in which the teacher aides served your team. 



6. What other services could the teacher aides render? 

7. Was the intern teacher give (less, more, about the same) opportunity 
to gain teaching experience as you had in the traditional or the block 
system of teacher training? (Urxderline the appropriate response.) 

8. What conclusion would you draw from this arrangement for teacher 
training during the summer school? 

9. In what ways do you plan to make use of the ideas and experiences 
gained during the summer school experience in your regular classroom? 



CSE-3 



Co-Op STEP EVALUATION 
Summer Phase 



CENTER 

INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIAUST TEACHER INTERN 



DATE GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



OBJECTIVE THRFE: To identify and provide a selected number of assistant 
teachers and teacher aides an opportunity under the 
leadership of a master teacher to develop innovative 
teaching techniques and evaluate his strengths and weak- 
nesses as a potential teacher. 

Part A: DEVELOPMENT OF INNOVATIVE TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
(Please use the back to answer this section.) 

1. Describe the efforts made by your team to develop innovative teaching 
techniques. 

2. List the strengths and ^^^eaknesses of these techniques. 

3. To what extent were the students involved in the planning of your 
learning experiences? 

li« What recommendations would you make for such efforts another year? 

Part EVALUAHON OF STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF TEACHER INTERNS 



NEEDS VERY 
mPROVMENT SATISFACTORY GOOD GOOD 

lo Knowledge of Subject 
2« Understanding of Child 

Growth and Development 
3o Understanding of the 

Students Taught 
ho Rapport with Students 

Motivation of Students 
6. Farnesz with Students 
7o Firmness with St^adents 

8. Tact with Students and 
Faculty 

9. Attitude Toward Wbrk 
lOo English Habits (Oral and 

Tffritten) 

11. Classroom Management 

12. Techniques of Teaching 

13. General Appearance 
lil. Voice (Clearness and 

Modulation) 




CSEUU 



Co-Op STEP EVALUATION 
Sxainmer Phase 



CENTER 

INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIALIST TEACHER INTEPJJ 



DATE GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



OBJECTIVE FOUR: To identiiy^ develop and evaluate a variety of materials 
and media as applied to individualized, small group and 
large group approaches to teaching, 

1, Describe two or three materials or media which you developed or used 
in the teaching of individuals^ small and/ or large groups. 



2o Did these materials provide motivation and create interest among the 
students? Explain, 



3o Describe the effect of the use of these materials or media upon the 
learning of the student, (Try to be specific) 



Uo Are these materials or media adaptable for usage in the regular school 
year? 

YES NO 



5, Ar^e these materials or media adaptable for usage with other grades and 

subjects? 

YES NO 



60 Would yod recommend the use of these materials as (supplementaiy to 
regular basal materials) or (in lieu of basal materials?) (Underscore 
appropriate response <> ) 

7. What recommenditions do you wish to make with respect to further use of 
these materials or media? 



8, What other materials or media would you like to have used with your 
students that was not used this year? 



CSE^k 



Co-Op STEP EVALUATION 
Siammer Phase 



CENTER. 



INSTRUCTIONAL SPECIAUST TEACHER INTERN 



DATE ^ GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT 



A. Ifes the Video Tape replay helpful in evaluating the teaching process? 



B. List the ways in which you feel the video tape replay was most helpful* 



What recommendations would you make for future use of T.V* Victeo Tape 
in assisting teachers to improve their teaching techniques and methods? 



LIBRARY 
FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE 



Rate the usefulness of the resource center to your teaching area. 
Very useful Occasionally useful Of no use ^ 

Did you plan your units of study to include the use of resource materials? 
Frequently Infrequently Never No reaction ^^^^ 

What is your opinion of departmental meetings with the librian? 

Very important Not necessary 

Of some value - No reaction — — — ^— 



How could departmental meetings be improved? Check one or more. 

More pre-planning by librarian 

More pre-planning with teacher suggestions ^ 

Satisfactory 

Hold more often 

Discontinue J not needed 
No opinion 



What areas of library service have been most helpful to your classes? 

l o Independent Stuc^y 

2 . Recreational Reading 
3* Library Skill Instru'^'^ion 

U o Reference Materials 
Audio Visual Materials 

6 0 Reading Guidance 

7p None 

Has the instructional program been enhanced with the availability of the 
school ^s resource center? 

To a great extent To a limited extent Wfets not used 

To what extent have the audio-visual materials added to your instructional 
program? Great extent ^ Limited extent ^ Did not apply 

To what extent did you work with the librarian in developing parallel 
materials for your- course of stucfy? 

Very extensively ^ Considerably Very little * Not at all 



Which of the following materials, if any, did you use in your teaching? 
^^^^^ FiLnstrips ^ Record Players 

Movies Tape Recorders 

_ Transparencies Slides 

Did you observe any scholastic interest beyond your minimum class 
requirements because of the resource materials? 

Yes No No Comment 



nBRARY 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



What materials have you used most frequently in the resource center? 

Books Recordings 

Filmstrips Transparencies 

Magazines Newspapers 

To what extent did the resource center help you with your class work? 

Great extent None 

Frequently Seldom 

In what areas did you feel you needed the most help in using the 
resource center? 

How to locate books 

How *. use the card catalog 



How to check out and return materials 

How to use reference books 

How to use audio visual materials 



For what purpose(s) did you use the resource center? 

Stu(iy Relaxation Browsing 



Research Visiting Did not use 



From whom did you receive the most help in using the resource center? 

Teacher Library Assistant None of these 

Librarian Other Students 

Of what value to you was the instruction in library studcjy skills. 
(NOTE: Answer only if you received this instruction.) 

Of Great Value Did Not Need It 

Of No Value Of Limited Value 



